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NOTE. 



The morning and evening newspapers are such 
literally every-day affairs, that familiarity of a sort 
may have bred in the minds of some of their 
readers a kind of ignorant disregard. This would 
not exist if there were occasionally a pause for 
re6ection upon the fascinating romance of their 
production. When the conjurer pulls out scores 
of yards of coloured ribbons from an apparently 
empty hat his audience, in astonishment, can only 
murmur, " Isn't it wonderful ! " But there are 
vastly more amazing feats than this performed 
in Newspaper Land every day and every night, 
when something akin to the wiles of the conjurer — 
even the powers of the magician — need constantly 
to be employed It is my object to present to 
readers a light but systematic description of 
newspaper production, with constant illustration 
by example of the various processes. I wish to 
give some idea of what the ** copy " fever is like 
as it rages constantly in our Street. I have lived 
there for many years and know it well. Every 
anecdote related in the following pages I believe 
to be true, and if here and there a name is 
suppressed it may be taken that the object of such 
suppression is to spare the feelings of somebody 
concerned or, what is equally important, to spare 
myself the trouble and expense of defending an 
action for libel. From the abundance of their 
experience many good literary and journalistic 
friends have tossed me a few crumbs of anecdote, 
and I thank them. 

H.L. 

Fleet Street, 

September, 1905, 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE WORKING DAY. 

"There she is — the great engine— she never sleeps. She has her 
ambassadors in every quarter of the world^her couriers upon every 
road. Her officers march along with armies, and her envoys walk into 
statesmen's cabinets. Thev are ubiquitous. Yonder journal has an 
agent at this minute giving oribes at Madrid, and another inspecting the 
price of potatoes at Covent Garden. Look 1 here comes the Foreign 
Express galloping in. They will be able to give news at Downing Street 
to-morrow : funds will rise or fall, fortunes be made or lost. Lord B. will 
,Cet np, and holding the paper in his hands, and seeing the noble marquis 
io his place, will make a speech ; and Mr. Doolan will be called away 
from bis supper at the back kitchen, for he is foreign sub-editor, and sees 
the mail in the newspaper sheet before he goes to his own."— Thackiray. 

Thousands of millions of newspapers have been 
printed in Fleet Street since the lines above were 
written, bands of paper have been sucked into 
the machines, which if wrapped round the globe 
would have covered it entirely from the North 
Pole to the South more than once, generations 
of editors and sub-editors have succeeded each 
other; but nobody in a few lines has conveyed 
such an impression of the ubiquitous and versatile 
character of the Press so well as Thackeray did 
in his Pendennis. And, many as have been the 
changes in Fleet Street since the middle of the 
last century, the description will stand for to-day 
as well as it did for the newspaper world of that 
time. But if the *< great engine*' was such a live 
and wonderful thing in those early times, she is 
vastly more so now in these far more strenuous 
days of twentieth-century journalism, when she 
fairly palpitates as the last ounce of her mighty 
power is extracted from her every day and every 
night. 

N ewspaper Land has ever been regarded as an 
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abode of mystery by the outside world, and the 
mystery only seems to deepen as time goes on 
and more wonders are unfolded. It is a common 
truism that one of the most marvellous things of 
our modern civilisation is the Press, and perhaps 
more particularly the London Press. Each 
day's work is a collection of seeming miracles. 
Expressions of surprise and admiration upon 
the capacity of Fleet Street are made at 
hundreds of breakfast tables every morning when 
the result of the night's work of the Street is 
presented there, and the readers wonder however 
the papers do manage to get hold of all that 
startling news, picked up from every nook and 
cranny in the two hemispheres. And all for a 
halfpenny or a penny, or at the very most for 
threepence! But somehow, despite this daily 
surprise and the curiosity immediately following 
upon it, that pillar of the Press, the general 
public, has never to any extent succeeded in 
satisfying itself as to how the thing is done, or 
even in making itself intelligently acquainted with 
the simplest features of newspaper production. 
The man in the street would be hard put to it 
to distinguish between the functions of a news 
editor and those of a reporter, and every one of 
him is under the impression that a sub-editor is 
an assistant to the editor, and an assistant editor 
— well, the same. But the assistant editor of to- 
day would not be pleased to be mistaken for the 
modern Mr. Doolan, great as is the importance of 
the latter, and most necessary as he is to the 
"great engine" — none more so. 

The plain fact is that newspaperdom is a world 
of itself much more completely and exclusively 
than any other sphere of labour or activity. It 
works in its own way, it lives in its own way, 
and, though there is in these days some tendency 
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THE WORKING DAY. 9 

for it occasionally to seek help from outside, it is 
very largely self-supporting and complete in itself. 
The world is the garden of rich and perennial 
flowers where the busy bees of the Press buzz 
forth to get their honey; but their community 
and their working in the Fleet Street hive have 
always seemed to be held in a large measure as 
sacred from the public curiosity. There is a 
shrinking from the vulgar gaze, which, by a law 
of human nature, then becomes more eager, 
but is never satisfied. The men with " copy *' 
and proofs may enter at the doors of the Street, 
but others are discouraged. 

There is, at all events, one thing to be said for 
this secrecy so well maintained, that something 
good is really hidden. It happens with so many 
other public institutions, like the stage, that when 
the glitter is rubbed away from them by the 
inquisitives who get behind the scenes all that is 
left seems very mean and tawdry. There are 
mountains of machinery to work the opera at 
Covent Garden, and great manufactories behind 
and below the stage at Drury Lane when a 
pantomime is in progress ; but for the most part 
the stage in private is rather disappointing. But 
the more an outsider in his good fortune might be 
privileged to know about the inner workings of 
Newspaper Land the more assuredly would he 
marvel at its daily miracles. The veil shall be 
raised for a little while, and we will see something 
of the process ; and first it may be of advantage 
to gain some general impression of the working 
day. 

A beginning may best be made at the time of 
least activity, which is usually between five and 
seven o'clock in the morning. This is the only 
period during the double circuit of the fingers of 
the clock when Fleet Street is inclined to drowse 
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— ** she never sleeps." During this brief interval 
there is comparative peace and quiet about. The 
heavy work of the night is over, and the engine 
pauses as if to gather strength for a vigorous 
grappling with the events of the new day that 
has come. There is less life in the Street at 
this time than at any other; there are no paper 
carts, the staffs of the various departments, down 
even to the machine-minders and the publishers — 
the last to leave — have sought their beds, and 
the boiler fires are burning low. 

If the times are exciting, as in the heat of a 
big war, there may be an emergency editor 
reclining upon a couch, only half asleep and full 
awake when the boy brings in some new piece of 
Renter flimsy hot from the cables. This man at 
this time of quiet brings out a special edition of 
the morning paper in supplement to the big one 
that has gone before and is being hurried all over 
the country in special trains, when the news that 
comes to him demands it. But this is seldom. 

At this time on a summer morning, when the 
rising sun in the east throws up a golden fringe 
round the dome of St. Paul's, which stands a 
constant sentinel above the Street, the day- 
workers of this land of mystery are turning 
wakefuUy in their suburban beds, and those 
whose call to duty is the earliest rub their sleepy 
eyes and rise. The first call is upon the sub- 
editors and the compositors, who make the 
beginning upon the evening paper of the day, 
due for publication in the majority of cases 
before noon. By seven o'clock many of them 
have already made the journey to Fleet Street 
by train or tram ; and as indicative of the con- 
tinuity of newspaper work from day to day, 
despite the lull that has been mentioned, the 
very first thing done by the earliest sub-editor, 
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after seeing that his scissors, blue pencil, paste- 
pot, and pile of loose sheets of copy paper are 
at his convenience, is to seize a bundle of the 
morning's papers still damp from the machine, 
which his boy assistant has brought for him. 
His immediate object is to prepare for his first 
edition, though it may be called the fourth, a 
summary as comprehensive as may be of all the 
£acts and all the thought that are comprised in 
this heap of news. He cuts out little paragraphs, 
trims them up in a new form, and puts head-lines 
upon them which are a trifle more striking than 
those with which they were- originally garnished. 
Then there is a roar for the boy, and away they 
are hurried into the adjoining room, where the 
compositors with inky aprons are waiting at their 
cases or, more commonly in these days, sitting 
on their low stools before the intricate linotype 
machines which make and set the type in neat 
rows while the men play upon their keys as upon 
those of a typewriter. The immediate object of 
the early sub-editor is to start all these men and 
machines in the shortest possible space of time, 
and therefore he sends in his slips of reprint first 
one by one, then two by two, and then in half- 
dozens, with feverish haste at first, and then more 
slowly and leisurely as the clicking and the 
humming sound loudly in the case -room, and 
be knows that there are no idle hands or wasted 
time. 

Inside the sub-editor's room, or in a small 
chamber adjoining set apart for the purpose, 
are various tape machines, as they are called, 
which have the effect of telegraphing news 
straight into the office through the medium of 
the various news agencies. They consist of 
upstanding pillars with a glass arrangement on 
the top, in which is enclosed an electro-magnetic 
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printing apparatus which is connected by wire 
with the offices of the news agencies. On narrow 
strips in some cases, or on broad bands of paper 
in others, news from everywhere is being clicked 
off by these machines the whole day and night 
long, so that during the twenty-four hours they 
spin off among them a considerable portion of a 
mile of news — news of every possible description, 
and as hot from the wires as it is possible for 
it to be. The names of winners of horse races 
are clicked through within a minute or two of 
their passing the post, and in one more minute 
the printing machines in the basement begin to 
roar as they turn off the special edition with the 
winner's name printed in the blank space which 
goes by the name of the " fudge box." The first 
intelligence of battles and murders, of big cases 
in the courts, of the movements of prices on the 
Stock Exchange, of accidents in the street, of 
crises in Russia and gigantic financial enterprises 
in the United States, all come clicking through 
on the tape, and one may sit beside it and listen 
in imagination to all the speeches which are 
being made in the course of the day's sitting in 
the House of Commons. The daily drama of the 
whole world, its comedy and its tragedy, are all 
represented faithfully on the tape, and the office 
boy cuts it off in yards and pastes it on slips of 
paper, stoically unmoved as he is by the relation 
of the biggest events, and only temporarily 
abandoning his blase mood when cricket or foot- 
ball scores come through amidst the general 
conglomeration of brief reports. 

To be fair to the boy, the sub-editor is scarcely 
more moved in his own mind by the wonderful 
stories which thus reach him every hour and 
almost every minute of the day. He is too much 
used to them, and now to him they are merely 
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copy. Some of it is good copy, for big head-lines, 
some is passable copy for the corners and spare 
spaces of the paper, and some of it is poor copy 
for the waste-paper basket — but it is all merely 
copy. Meantime the news from the tape is being 
supplemented by packets of flimsy (thin sheets of 
semi-transparent paper, on several of which the 
same piece of news is written at the same time by 
the carbon duplicating process), which are brought 
round by hand from the different agencies. They 
dot the **i*s" and cross the "t*s" of the tape, and 
tell of still more happenings of the hour. Space 
is limited, and a glance is usually sufficient to 
condemn the majority of the sheets to the waste- 
paper basket, but here and there a good piece is 
singled out for sub-editorial manipulation. It 
may back up a story which the paper is about to 
make a feature of, and may justify an extra head- 
line. 

By this time the other sub-editors have arrived, 
and are hard at work, while the early man has 
gone off to breakfast, and there are also now upon 
the scene the news editor, the reporters, and the 
full complement of the staff, of each of whose 
special functions something shall be said in 
another place. The news editor engineers the 
original news of the paper, and hatches plans for 
" scoops,** as he calls them, or exclusive sensations, 
as the average unsophisticated reader would more 
clumsily say they were. He searches the columns 
of the rival papers, glances over the big provincial 
dailies, and keeps a particularly close watch on 
the " London Letters ** of the latter section of the 
press, all in search of hints, ideas, which, properly 
developed, may be made into big news. Two 
lines of suggestion may be transformed by a smart 
staff into a whole column of vastly interesting 
matter. 
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Several reporters wait at the bidding of the 
news editor, and as fast as he gains ideas one by 
one they hurry off in cabs and trains to work up 
by interviews and investigations the particular 
story which has been assigned to each. (All good 
pieces of news are "stories" to newspaper men. 
It is a modern expression, and seems to have 
come from across the Atlantic.) Some of them 
go merely into the City or the West End, another 
may be dispatched to Southampton to meet a 
passenger on an incoming vessel who has a big 
story to tell, if he will tell it, whilst a third man 
sends a wire home to tell them not to expect him 
back again for a day or two as he has just to go 
to France. Murder mysteries, financial intriguesr 
Government crises, are all probed daily by these 
men in the same methodical and ingenious manner 
that they have probed them hundreds of times 
before. 

By eleven o'clock the day's work is well in 
hand, and unless something very unexpected 
and very big happens the chief sub-editor and the 
news editor can already see tolerably clearly what 
the very last edition of the day will contain so far 
as general features are concerned. The linotypes 
have been working at top pressure, the printers' 
readers have given the last correcting touch to all 
proofs, the stereotypers in the foundry have made 
leaden casts from the papier mkchh moulds of 
sheets of type, the big machines in the cellar are 
plated with them, and at last the lever is pulled 
and the first edition of the day is a thing in 
being. 

All this time we have heard nothing of the 
editor, but the fact is that, particularly in the case 
of some evening papers in London, he does not 
count for very much in the constructive schemes 
of the day, and his functions vary in different 
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offices. In one he may merely write the leading 
article and be more or less nominally responsible 
for the paper and as a figure-head for it like the 
king in a limited monarchy, while in another his 
functions may be merged in those of the chief 
sub-editor. The chief sub-editor and the news 
editor are the men who make the paper, and for 
their part it would not affect them if they never 
saw the editor again. The paper would come 
out just the same, with no more difficulty than 
usual, and with no falling off in quality. 

While the paper is being printed the publisher 
is hard at work. Piles of labelled wrappers, 
string, and paste are all ready for making up 
parcels. He has trains to catch with scarcely a 
minute's margin for delay, and his constant 
necessity is to be, if not first in the streets, at 
least not behind his rivals. The clock in the 
publishing room is set to the second, and the 
publisher's eyes are upon it many times in each 
five minutes. His room or warehouse is a babel, 
for behind the counter are scores of yelling urchins 
clamouring to be first served with the papers 
which they will sell the moment they get out into 
the street. When the first damp pile comes up 
from the machine-room the noise is deafening, 
and in quires and double quires the publisher 
tosses them into the air and over the counter, 
where they fall into the appointed arms and are 
whisked away. There seems to be no method in 
this business, and it looks impossible that there 
can be any clear understanding as to where the 
papers have gone or how many, but it is all 
method and there can be no mistake. It merely 
indicates the possibilities of a fine routine and 
long experience of working under the severest 
pressure. 

Then the ** runners" as they are called are 
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served. They are youths with bicycles and motor- 
bicycles for the purpose (the motor-bicycles are 
becoming almost universal) who pack huge 
bundles of the papers into sacks slung across 
their backs and ride with them at top speed into 
the remoter parts of the City and West End, and 
even some way out into the suburbs. These 
fellows are among the most daring men in 
London. They are imbued with the editorial 
and publishing spirit for being the first in 
the field, and, riding their bicycles and their 
motor machines, they dart through the crowded 
traffic and under horses' noses until spectators 
sometimes hold their breath, fearing that a terrible 
accident is inevitable. But one very seldom 
happens. The carts, carrying still larger quantities 
of papers, follow, to feed the newsboys all over 
the town and so complete the work of distribution 
there. The halfpenny papers are the first in 
the field. Somewhat more leisurely and more 
sedately, as befits their superior rank, the penny 
evening papers follow them, the news supply to 
the world is complete for the time being, and 
every thoroughfare is bespattered with contents 
bills of all colours on which are indicated the 
specialities and the sensations of each particular 
sheet. 

But there are seldom any very exclusive items 
of news in these early immature efforts at the 
newspaper making for the day. The news editor 
and the reporters have not yet had time for their 
schemes to materialise. By the time the two 
and three o'clock editions are printed a great 
change is apparent in the contents and make-up 
of the paper. It has begun to assert its 
individuadity* There are specials from every- 
where. The chief sub-editor has gone over his 
stock of good news and has made an effort to 
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display it in the paper to the very best advantage. 
When the «« Special" and "Extra Special" 
editions come out in the late afternoon the work 
of the day is practically completed, and is 
surveyed with disappointment or satisfaction as 
the case may be. The rival papers have been 
closely watched, and if any of them have gained 
a big piece of news of their very own, men may 
be put on in this office to follow it up and do 
everything that is possible to recover the ground 
that has been lost, or, indeed, to make it appear 
that the news really belonged to them at least as 
much as to any others. After that there is 
nothing to do but to stand by the tape machines 
and see that the world works off no surprises on 
them at these late hours, and by six o'clock even 
they are abandoned, and, as far as the evening 
papers are concerned, the great game of news- 
making is over for the day. 

A sad and somewhat melancholy sight is then 
presented in the deserted office. In the earliest 
morning hours it was so tidy and so clean — every- 
thing in its proper place, a model of order and 
method. But now the scene is chaotic and ugly. 
The air reeks with a mixture of odours, the chief 
ingredients of which are printer's ink and stale 
tobacco. There are little mountains of newspapers 
all over the floor and on every desk — most of 
them copies of the variously despised and 
respected opposition. One may have to wade 
through a sea of paper to reach the nearest desk, 
and in the process there will surely be a vexatious 
entanglement of the legs in the hundreds of yards 
of loose tape which is scattered everywhere. 
Flimsy is all over the place — the great rejected 
comes piteously to every hand, and sticks to the 
feet. "If so soon it was to be done for, what on 
earth was it begun for ? '* it seems to ask. 
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But it is little matter. The efforts of the day 
in this office have been grand ; any ordinary 
observer would have regarded them as magni- 
ficent — a splendid triumph of brain-work under 
pressure for speed. But they are of no more 
consequence now. The papers which resulted 
from them are already being tossed aside with 
carelessness, if not contempt, in the railway 
trains; the general public sees little or much in 
them accordmg to special interests and tempera- 
ment; but one and all the readers have very 
soon done with them, and agree to wait for 
the more complete and comprehensive feats of 
journalism which will be submitted to them in 
due course in the morning. 

It is this ephemera of his efforts that sooner or 
later gets on the nerves of the old newspaper man, 
and reduces him at times to something of a 
hypochondriac. By nature he is buoyant of 
spirits, necessarily so; but he is a thinking and 
cultivated man, and this regular daily object 
lesson of the transientness of all human effort 
makes him sometimes wonder whether the game 
of life and work as played by him is quite worth 
the candle. 

And so the day is half over — only half as yet. 



CHAPTER II. 

THROUGH THE NIGHT. 

Between the evening and the night and the night 
and the early morning there is no pause in the 
work of the Street, as it has already been indi- 
cated there is not. Work upon the morning 
and evening papers is overlapping. Labour on 
the former practically ceases from the time when 
the last edition of the day has gone to press until 
the early sub-editor is again at his desk in the 
morning ; but, save for that brief lull which was 
mentioned at the beginning of the previous 
chapter, the men of the morning papers are at 
it constantly, in two shifts as it were, the day 
and the night. If such a word could be applied 
to any class of newspaper work with any degree 
of appropriateness, their work is a trifle more 
leisurely. There are no various editions to catch 
and to make, and there is need for rather more 
thoroughness, cool deliberation, and perfect 
judgment. But otherwise it is much the same. 

The news editor and the reporters of the 
morning papers have been hard at work all 
through the day making "specials" and "scoops" 
of every sort and size, and they have been keeping 
a close watch on all that their evening paper 
rivals have been doing, ready to seize upon every 
suggestion and follow it up on their own account 
whenever they consider it advisable or necessary 
to do so. There are many more reporters at work 
in the case of these morning papers, and they are 
sent farther afield at greater expense in the search 
for more good and original copy. The efforts of 
this, the home, section are being supplemented 
by the foreign sub-editor, who every hour of the 

19 
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day is cabling to his deputies all over the world, 
giving them instructions to send immediately for 
use in the next paper an interview with this man 
or with that, or some special particulars about an 
event which he (the Foreign Minister of the office) 
has determined shall be covered well. 

An indoor section is kept busy preparing special 
articles of a topical character, which can be 
written up ably from the resources of material 
which are kept in the office. A simple message 
two lines long trickles through, per Reuter, to 
say that a great German statesman has passed 
away, and forthwith the whole story of the great 
man's career is carefully written up, while an 
order is given to the illustration department that 
a suitable portrait of him shall be prepared. The 
foreign exchange man in his own particular den 
wades through bundles of newspapers which have 
come to him through the post from every country in 
the world where papers are published, and he scissors 
out such items as seem to him to be new and interest- 
ing, and, when necessary, translates and otherwise 
adapts them to the needs of his own journal. 

For the time being all the various departments 
are working independently, but sooner or later 
the necessity arrives for some combination of 
effort, and of recent years a new feature of 
editorial organisation has become an institution 
in the big London offices. It is the daily conference 
of the heads of departments, and it usually takes 
place in the afternoon, presided over by the editor- 
in-chief, with all his subordinates surrounding him. 
It is in effect a Cabinet Meeting. The editor is 
the Prime Minister, and sitting at his right hand 
and his left are his Foreign Minister, his Home 
Secretary, and the Chief Secretary to the news 
department. The holders of minor portfolios are 
all in attendance. There is the Sporting Minister, 
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the President of the Magazine Page Department, 
the First Lord of the Leaders, the Secretary of 
Literature, the Secretary of the Drama, and 
somebody who may say a word on behalf of 
the Chancellor of the City, for that great man 
is never to be dragged from Throgmorton Street 
while 'Change is open. Each Minister unfolds his 
schemes and plans to the meeting, and though he 
does not invite discussion or criticism upon them he 
is called upon to submit to much of it. Occasion- 
ally it is discovered that arrangements are over- 
lapping, or that sometimes there is antagonism 
between the schemes of different departments, and 
then a compromise must be arrived at. 

After much talk and thought, the general plan 
of the morning paper is arranged, even down to 
fine details, and with the assistance and advice of 
the Prime Minister there is a complete under- 
standing between all departments. One Minister 
is obliged to admit that he must drop a pet idea 
and cancel all instructions that he has given with 
regard to it. It is impolitic for the paper. 
Another is urged to go forward with one of his 
suggestions, and to make two columns out of it 
instead of one. The First Lord of the Leaders is 
told exactly what he and his juniors must say in 
the name of the journal on matters of public 
policy or interest. Above all, a determination is 
arrived at as to what shall be the dominating feature 
of the next day*s paper — the big thing, which shall 
appear with several head-lines in the most promi- 
nent part of the most prominent page. This shall 
be the veritable piece de resistance of the issue. 

Copy, copy, copy, on large sheets and small, 
on thick paper and thin, by hand, by train, by 
tape, by telegraph and by telephone — it is pouring 
into the editorial departments the whole day long. 
By three o'clock in the afternoon there is enough 
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of it in the office to fill two papers ; but there is 
not even yet the basis of the paper that is to be, 
and all the best copy has still to come. New 
ways of getting it, and getting it quickly, are 
constantly invented. Only yesterday some big 
offices almost simultaneously came to the con- 
clusion that the telegraph wire was hopeless as a 
means of communication with Paris; and now 
every afternoon and night each of them is in talk 
for several minutes over their own telephone wires 
between the two capitals, during which time 
several pages of shorthand notes are written in 
London, and thereafter elaborated into good 
specials " From our own Correspondent." 

About six o'clock a few of those who have been 
hard at work all through the day are released and 
their places taken by other men ; but the majority 
are held to the office until ten or eleven at night, 
when in turn their services may be dispensed 
with. At six o'clock the general staflf of sub- 
editors comes on duty, and each takes up his 
place at his little table with his blue pencil and 
his scissors and paste, while the chief gives out 
to him a small bundle of flimsy, or reporters' or 
correspondents' copy, to be manipulated and 
adapted in the manner most suitable to the paper. 
To one man is given a solid column of matter, 
and he is told to put the essence of it into a ten- 
line paragraph. Another is given five separate 
accounts of the same event, and he is informed 
that one account is desired which shall contain 
the points of all the other five. 

Between seven and eight o'clock in the evening 
the mass of available copy has been filtered 
through the editorial sieve and boiled down to 
something like its desired proportions, so that 
now the paper is beginning to take shape. The 
linotypes in the composing department have 
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already set up many columns of matter, and the 
printer's devil is constantly coming into the sub- 
editorial rooms with new proofs, while the chief 
and the foreman printer are in regular consulta- 
tion as to what is best to be done for the make-up, 
as it is called — the way in which all the different 
items, long and short, shall be fitted into the 
paper, and the special place which each of them 
shall occupy. These are matters which for the 
most part are only determined exactly when 
the serious business of making up the paper is 
finally entered upon after midnight; but some 
preliminary thought and attention to them are 
constantly necessary, and the foreman, the auto- 
crat of the composing-room, is constantly giving 
a word of warning that space limits are being 
exceeded, or that, unless there is a little more 
expedition displayed in certain sections, it will 
be impossible for him to get through in time. It 
is the privilege of the foreman to be always pessi- 
mistic, and not infrequently very bad-tempered. 

Thus the night goes on. By eleven o'clock the 
paper is almost complete. The stream of copy 
begins to flow more feebly into the office, and 
the tape machines click only spasmodically unless 
unusually great events are moving. The sub- 
editors' desks are clear of copy, and there is time 
for a snatch of supper. The parliamentary report, 
which is usually the last thing in of any length, 
begins to show evidences of the severe condensa- 
tion to which the men in the Gallery submit it 
as the sitting draws near to its end. The order 
is given all round to "close up," and the only 
trouble that now besets the minds of the heads 
of departments is lest the world should at this 
last hour work off a surprise on Fleet Street, and 
demand a reconstruction of the paper which is 
almost ready. Even now there are on the point 
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of being printed some editions of the paper 
designed to catch early trains, which will carry 
them into the outskirts of the country. To 
enable these country editions to contain later 
and fuller news some offices have gone to the 
enormous expense of fitting up branches with 
complete printing instalments far away in the 
north, and to them the entire contents of each 
day's paper are telegraphed, so that a duplicate 
shall be printed at the same hour as the papers 
in London, and the time that would be occupied 
in the long train journey thus annihilated. The 
advertisement, sporting, and city pages have gone 
to press before midnight, the nome news pages 
follow soon afterwards, and only the foreign page 
is kept open late for the reception of good news 
from abroad, where it is still only morning or 
afternoon, or for any unusually good piece of home 
intelligence which shall come in at the last moment 
and make an imperative demand for insertion. 

About two o'clock, when all but an odd sub- 
editor are dismissed for the night, the chief 
deserts his desk and goes forward to the final 
attack in the composing-room. All the columns 
of matter in type are there laid out on slabs or 
stones before him, and the formes or metal 
frames, newspaper page size, in which they are 
intended to be laid are at hand. The chief and 
the foreman between them make up the paper 
in the most attractive form possible. They are 
dressing their shop window. Head-lines to the 
different columns have to be made to match each 
other, and it is one of the artistic principles of 
modern making-up, especially in the case of the 
neatly - designed halfpenny papers, that news 
reports of comparatively equal importance shall 
be made to equal each other in length, so that 
there shall be no uneven appearance on the sheet. 
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In the centre of the page, perhaps, the chief will 
put a long article, and in the columns on each 
side of it others which are shorter, but each of 
which is precisely the same length as its partner. 
To effect this balance a dozen lines are cut out of 
this one, a line or two added to that, and finally 
a few leads or thin pieces of metal are placed 
between the rows of type to make the adjustment 
more precise. And then the formes are finally 
locked, and the editorial work is complete. 

Away they go into the foundry, more papier 
m^ch6 moulds are made from the type, and each 
mould is placed into a semi-circular frame into 
which is poured molten metal which solidifies 
in a few moments, leaving a silvery cast which 
stands for one sheet of the newspaper. Two 
semi-circular casts fit with each other round the 
cylinder of a printing machine, and when this 
cylinder, duly inked, revolves and the paper is 
run through, two sheets of the journal are printed 
in one revolution. Not many minutes intervene 
between the closing of the forme and the time 
when the machines are set running. 

Then the roar begins, lasts half a minute, 
and stops. The first few copies that have been 
turned off are submitted to a close inspection, and 
particularly the chief sub-editor goes finally over 
the new-born newspaper to see that all is well. 
Sometimes it is only at this eleventh hour, when 
the work of the day and night is laid before him 
compactly in printer's black and white, that the 
cleverest and most careful man can detect a 
mistake of one kind or another which has been 
made. A piece of news may have been doubled 
in the paper — ^printed in two places, or there may 
be something seriously wrong with a head- line. 
If the mistake only affects a line or two and is 
not a very serious matter, a satisfactory remedy 
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may be found in the chipping of the plate — the 
chiselling off from the metal type cylinders of the 
offending words — and it is in this way that those 
curious and mysterious little blanks are sometimes 
seen in the paper when it is read at home. If this 
is not sufficient, then there is nothing for it but to 
make the necessary change in the forme of type 
and do the casting over again, while the publisher 
in a frenzy of despair dashes up and down the 
stairs and declares to all whom it may concern 
and many others whom it does not that this time 
he will never catch his trains and that a gigantic 
disaster is pending. Disasters of one kind or 
another always are pending in the great offices in 
Fleet Street. There is never any equanimity of 
mind until the paper has really left the premises 
— and sometimes not then — but somehow a 
merciful Providence seems to take a kindly care 
over these sorely-tried and anxious workers, and 
it is seldom indeed that the anticipated disaster 
materialises into one that is real. 

When all is well with the first sheets that 
are printed, the order is given to let her go, and 
away at full speed the machines begin to work, at 
such a rate that the thought can hardly keep pace 
with the numbers of copies that are printed. 
Long lines of carts are drawn up outside the 
publishing house, and off with huge parcels of 
papers they rattle away through the thoroughfares 
to the great railway termini to catch the special 
early newspaper trains which carry the news to 
all parts of the kingdom. The chief sub-editor 
may now go home, leaving only in charge the 
emergency man of whom we have spoken. The 
machines go on swallowing the miles of paper 
from the big reels, and belching forth their 
thousands of printed papers until somewhere 
near three or four o'clock. It may happen that 
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just before this another plate is put on the 
machine which will give a little later news to 
Londoners than did the one which was there 
before ; but the change is not often of any great 
account, though cases are on record in which the 
country edition has stated one thing and the 
town edition the direct opposite. Somebody had 
blundered, and there may have been a heavy 
reckoning at the editorial conference on the follow- 
ing afternoon, when the " Prime Minister " may 
have demanded that someone should give up his 
seals of office. 

By five o'clock it is all over. Smith's and the 
other great distributing agencies have had their 
utmost wants satisfied. And now comes again 
that one short interval of half sleeping, half 
wakeful rest which we have already said is the 
only one which the Street may enjoy through- 
out the twenty-four hours. Another of the 
daily cycles of Fleet Street has been made com- 
plete; and while the business man is thinking 
of getting up, and wondering what will be the 
news on some important matter which will be 
contained in the paper that will soon be pushed 
underneath his front door, the man who has done 
most to make it, the comparatively humble but 
wholly necessary sub-editor, is dropping away into 
a land of dreams, where all copy is in the office 
before ten o'clock at night, and where nothing of 
importance ever happens after eleven. It is a 
happy land. He smiles as he sees it in his sleep, 
and, when he wakes again to the bright light of 
noonday in the old world that he thinks he knows 
too well, he is inclined during the first moment 
of disappointment to fancy that the other one 
would be a good place for him to go to when at 
last he dies. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE STAFF AND ITS WORK. 

An idea commonly entertained by outside persons 
with regard to the staff of a modern daily news- 
paper emanating from Fleet Street is that it 
consists of an editor and several reporters, the 
latter doing most oi the work, and the editor 
seeing that it is good and himself writing the 
really big things, such as the leader denouncing 
the Government. This is all wrong. Such is 
the system of decentralisation in the office to-day, 
that though the editor is morally responsible for 
everything the responsibility rarely reaches him, 
so to speak, while great newspapers are constantly 
produced containing barely a column of matter 
contributed by the reporting staff. 

Of course every paper has an editor, but what 
precisely are his functions it is hard to say, 
particularly as they vary greatly in diflferent 
offices. The term has become so much of an 
anomaly in that an editor rarely really edits that 
there has arisen a tendency in Fleet Street to 
make it '* managing editor,'' meaning that the 
editor does still less of editing, while at the same 
time it sounds a trifle more grandiose and im- 
presses those people whom it is meant to impress. 

The editor never writes for the paper, or at 
least very seldom. He is not supposed to do, 
and there are some of those high personages who 
are above all editors — the proprietors, that is to 
say — who have the very strongest objection to 
their editors doing any writing, holding that ihey 
cannot do so and fulfil their other functions 
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properly at the same time. Indeed, I have heard 
a young minor editor threatened vtith dismissal 
because he could not keep himself from writing. 
He was a man who had been an ordinary con- 
tributing journalist, and accustomed for many 
years to turning out his several thousand words a 
day on his typewriting machine about everything 
on earth and elsewhere, and this habit had 
become so much his nature that when he came 
to sit in an editorial chair he could not refrain 
from writing the articles which he should have 
ordered other people to write, declaring that it 
took him less time to do so, and that he got more 
of what he wanted. But several warnings to desist 
not being complied with, the proprietor once very 
bluntly informed the " young devil," as he called 
him, that ** if he caught him at that game again 
he would sack him on the spot" — ^vulgar, but 
emphatic. 

He does not edit and he does not write, and 
the editor — mind, we are speaking of the editor- 
in-chief — ^in some cases does not even control the 
policy of the paper, for that is done on all matters 
of prime importance by the proprietor or pro- 
prietors. What, then, does the editor do ? He 
is there to receive whomsoever should call and 
wish to see him, providing they are of sufficient 
importance ; and he stands as the human embodi- 
ment of the journal to represent it on all important 
occasions when it is necessary that someone should 
do so. If a king wanted to see a representative 
of the paper it is probable that the editor himself 
would call upon his majesty. He is there also 
ready to be fined or to go to prison for the paper 
when it is convicted of criminal libel. This he 
^ is supposed to do in company with a gentleman 
^ from down below in the publishing department 
who is as innocent as a babe unborn of the 
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offending passage in the paper, and knows next 
to nothing from one day to another of what fills 
up the various columns. 

Nevertheless, the editor is really wanted in the 
office. He might be said to be the fly-wheel 
which keeps the whole of the vast machinery 
steady, and prevents it from suddenly whizzing 
away at a breaking pace in one or other of its 
many sections. And again he is the pivot upon 
which the whole movement centres. All the other 
editors below him are each responsible for their own 
departments, and nine times out of ten get their 
work done without consulting anyone save at the 
daily conference ; but there might come the tenth 
time, and it would come at twelve o'clock at night 
when responsible guidance was sorely and imme- 
diately needed. The editor keeps the whole of 
the human structure of his journal together and in 
working order. He is the soul of his paper. 

Now, to indicate as briefly as possible the 
number and the rank of those who are below him 
in the office on the general and regular staff, it 
should be said at flrst that the editor has at least 
one assistant and probably a secretary, and if he 
is in the practice of leaving his office early at night 
he will either depute his assistant to act for him 
or he will have a special night editor for the 
purpose. The custom in these matters varies so 
much in the different offices that it cannot be 
indicated with any degree of exactness. There 
may be one, two, or three leader writers, accord- 
ing to the space which the paper gives to such 
expressions of editorial opinion, and they are all in 
the editor's immediate entourage. The halfpenny 
papers generally content themselves with one, 
availing themselves of the services of an expert 
for a special article when occasion demands. 

Then there ^re thr^e editors pf sections who are 
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of almost equal importance, and who are really 
the men who make the paper. There is the chief 
foreign sub-editor, the chief sub-editor, and the 
news editor. Their functions to some extent have 
been suggested already, and it has only to be 
added that each has very nearly absolute control 
over his own section, the only noteworthy excep- 
tion to this rule being that the other two make a 
practice of worrying the chief sub-editor at every 
convenient opportunity, chiefly because he does 
not give them sufficient room for a display of their 
specialities. Particularly are the news editor and 
the chief sub-editor unable ever to agree about 
what is best to be done. 

The foreign editor has with him at least one 
capable assistant, whose brain is shaped like a 
globe with all the chief towns and ports properly 
marked upon it, and who is commonly understood 
to think in either Persian or Arabic. In time of 
war the foreign chief will have at his disposal an 
extra man to go through the war telegrams from 
the front, and these various men are sufficient to 
complete his indoor staff. But his real staff is 
scattered over the two hemispheres. The whole 
world is to him just -what Great Britain is to the 
news editor. He has a man at every point of 
importance, and with one or other of this staff he is 
constantly communicating with instructions for the 
working up of this or that special line of news. 
He has three men abroad who are in the position 
of ambassadors-in-chief, and considerably above 
the others in rank. They have large offices of 
their own, and it is the custom not to pick them 
up in the cities from where they correspond but 
to send them straight from head- quarters, after 
having given them a good training in the routine 
of the office, to the position of assistant at these 
places^ by which they qualify in due course to the 
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post of chief correspondent. These three foreign 
dignitaries are located at Paris, Berlin, and New 
York. Certainly the Paris man is usually sent from 
the office by a great paper, though De Blowitz was 
a notable exception, and generally the other two 
also. The New York office is becoming increasingly 
important to Fleet Street. These large offices in 
capitals serve in some measure to relieve the 
foreign editor at home of responsibility for covering 
what happens in the three countries. The Paris 
man has his own correspondents all over France ; 
so with the Berlin and New York correspondents. 
After London these three places are the great 
news centres. Somehow things never seem to 
happen in quite the same way in others. Look 
through your morning newspaper on any day 
you choose, and you will always see that the 
lion's share of the foreign correspondence comes 
from these places, and that the other capitals, 
like Rome, St. Petersburg (saving the war), 
Madrid, and Vienna, never seem to do themselves 
any amount of credit, and are always niggling 
about with bread riots, minor anarchists* plots, 
and wonderful surgical operations, whilst Paris, 
Berlin, and New York are making world's history 
all the time. However, at all these places it is 
customary for the paper to keep a salaried 
English correspondent in its service, though not 
in its own exclusively; and then in a gradually 
descending scale of importance and pay there 
are correspondents all over the world, and there 
is scarcely a place that would be marked on a 
small map where the paper is not officially repre- 
sented — by an Englishman if possible, by an 
intelligent native journalist if not. There are 
important salaried men at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
one or two of the Canadian, Australian, and 
South African places. It is necessary also to 
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keep a good man at such spots as Gibraltar and 
Aden, particularly Aden, where he is most wanted 
for intercepting and interviewing people coming 
home or going out in the big liners. And when 
there is a big wreck down there, or the news- 
makers are at work on the southern seas, it is 
Aden from which the first intelligence constantly 
comes. 

The news editor's department is modelled on 
very much the same system as that of the foreign 
editor. It is his duty to see that not only are 
the big events of the day, as set forth in the 
diary and the published engagement lists, amply 
"covered," as the term is, for the purposes of 
the paper, but to invent ideas for good and in- 
teresting news specials, and put men on to work 
them up. Neither he nor the foreign editor must 
wait until news comes to them. The foreign man 
watches the foreign press which he has delivered 
to him daily from all over the world, and seeing 
that there is something wrong at Lisbon, say, 
immediately directs his man there to interview 
a minister of state on the subject, and generally 
work up a good special. In the same way the 
news editor keeps the very closest watch on his 
rival London journals and all the provincials of 
importance, and when he scents news he has his 
men on it at once to work it up. 

On a good daily paper there will be probably 
seven or eight reporters at his disposal, the 
earliest of whom are on duty at ten o'clock in 
the morning and the latest up to one o'clock or 
half-past the next morning, the latter not having 
put in an appearance until the previous afternoon. 
These men are there to do anything that they 
may be called upon to do, and they are equally at 
home when grappling with almost any subject, 
although each man of the corps has some 
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speciality of his own and as far as possible is 
kept to it. Thus, one has a penchant for crime, 
and another likes sitting from ten until four in the 
law courts, while a third is never so happy as 
when trying to find out some grand secret which 
the world in general is trying to keep from .him. 

But, after all, the characteristics of the reporter 
on a smart morning paper in Fleet Street are 
adaptability and versatility, and many of the best 
men have been known to keep two or three 
changes of clothes and a travelling bag properly 
packed at the office ready for any emergency. 
Thus at eleven o'clock in the morning a man 
might be inquiring into some ghastly piece of 
criminal business that had taken place in the 
East End, and there he would be arrayed in the 
meanest attire at his disposal; while at three in 
the afternoon he would be in an ante-room in 
Downing Street, waiting to see the secretary to a 
Cabinet Minister, to get from him if possible the 
real truth as to the meaning of a certain diplo- 
matic move ; and at last, at eight in the evening, 
in a comfortable tweed suit, he may be seated 
eating his dinner in a first-class dining-car of a 
train which is running to Scotland as fast as 
steam and wheels will take it. It used t6 be 
considered a quality in the reporter if he could 
turn out so many columns a day, but now it is 
rather the other way. Quality and not quantity 
is wanted ; and day after day may pass without 
the reporter contributing a line to his journal, and 
without anybody grumbling because he has not 
done so. 

When the news editor has a great scheme on 
hand he usually prefers to put his own men to 
complete it. He knows their capacity and their 
reliability, and he has them there to grumble at 
wbe» Jhe happy idea has not worked out well. 
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But, like the foreign chief, he has salaried men in 
the great provincial centres constantly at his dis- 
posal, and he wires to them to work up the minor 
things as he feels necessary. Good journalists are 
on the staff in this way at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
perhaps a few other places, while in every town 
and village throughout the country there is an 
accredited correspondent whose name is kept on 
the books and whose services are requisitioned as 
may be necessary. 

The chief sub-editor's department needs little 
description, because its functions, though im- 
portant to a degree, are, after all, comparatively 
simple. Except what is supplied from the 
editor's and leader-wxiters' room, the City news, 
the foreign news, the sporting news, and the 
magazine page, all the copy that goes into the 
paper, including what comes in from the news 
editor's department, goes through his hands, 
and he has the final say with regard to it. The 
exceptions just named may appear to be so 
numerous that one may wonder what is left; 
but it is the general news that remains, and this 
general news is a very large factor in the making 
of a paper. At a pinch also a chief sub might 
assert his authority over the foreign editor and 
tell him to take home with him his riots in Rome, 
as there was no room for them in the paper. He 
goes through all the copy, weighs it for its worth, 
decides finally on the space that shall be allotted 
to it and adjusts the head-lines. About him he 
has probably six or seven ordinary sub-editors, 
who go through the copy in advance to see what 
it is like, make whatever alterations may be 
necessary, cut it down according to instructions, 
and generally carry out the ideas of the chief 
with regard to it. 
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These are the greater lights of the staff of the 
modern daily paper; but there are several more 
editors, each of which is a great man in his own 
department, and generally almost omnipotent in 
it. This remark applies with particular truth to 
the City editor, who has control of the financial 
page, and to the sporting editor, who looks after 
all racing matters and has usually the best part of 
a page at his disposal. Latterly also, with the 
increased attention that is being given to the 
reporting of cricket and football and the necessity 
which has arisen in the stress of competition few: 
cultivating the favour of the followers of these 
games, separate editors have been appointed for the 
organisation of this section of journalistic work. 

Then, too, those journals which run that 
hybrid feature which is known as a magazine 
page find it necessary to have an editor with 
quite a complete staff of his own to look after' it. 
He has usually a man who can write and an 
artist constantly at work in his behalf. Inas- 
much as it takes longer to secure a photograph or 
drawing of a big event of the day and to prepare 
a printing block from it than it does to get a 
written report of all that took place, the work in 
this department is occasionally more strenuous 
and anxious than it is in any other. The magazine- 
page editor is sighing for those days of the future 
when pictures may be sent over the telegraph 
wires, and until they come he is constantly having 
to display extraordinary ingenuity, not to say 
cunningness, in order to keep his own particular 
patrons up to date with what is going on. Things 
that he can anticipate cause him no difficulty. It 
would not comfort the relatives of a man who was 
hanging between life and death to know that for 
his part the magazine-page editor had fully pre- 
pared for the worst, and had a complete page 
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made up with the portrait of the man in the 
middle and a deep black border round it. The 
editor who did not prepare in this way would find 
himself constantly in grave trouble, and inclined 
to wish that it was his own portait which occupied 
the place of distinction on his page. However, 
he has various little tricks of his own, and they 
come constantly to his service. Blocks of one 
thing may sometimes be so adapted as to repre- 
sent another of quite a different character; and 
although this kind of ingenuity is exercised very 
seldom in these days of too intelligent readers, 
and exercised then only with extreme caution, 
there are strange stories told of what has been 
done in the past — stories for which it has to be 
admitted there is no satisfactory verification. 
They say that there is one famous block which 
with chipping, smudging, and all the other little 
artifices of the engraver's trade, has in its time 
appeared in print variously as a view of Port 
Arthur, the battle of Santiago, a scene in the 
West End, a railway accident, and a representa- 
tion of some horrible massacres that took place 
in semi-civilised Africa, and that, moreover, this 
versatile piece of wood and metal is living in 
hopes of putting the crown upon its achievements 
by appearing as the portrait of a European 
monarch, before its face is stripped from it and 
put into the melting-pot. But it is quite a fact 
that only the other day when one of these men of 
illustration was hard put to it to produce a picture 
of Admiral Caillard saluting the British flag from 
his battleship as he was leaving English waters, 
a picture appeared in the next issue which was 
supposed to show him doing so, but in the back- 
ground of which there was a policeman I It was 
said that the photograph was really one of the 
Admiral saluting when the band of the Queen's 
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Westminsters played the ** Marseillaise " at 
Westminster a few days before. 

On the inside staff there are various other men 
— and usually some women — of varying import- 
ance. There is the literary editor, as he is called 
somewhat curiously, who has charge of the 
columns on all kinds of subjects which go by the 
name of ** fourth- page articles" in the halfpenny 
papers, and which commonly appear next to the 
leaders. There is a correspondence editor, and 
there are one or two star writers — men who are 
sent to big things to write fancy descriptions of 
them and sign their names to what they write. 
There is occasionally a clamouring in the street 
for the universal signed article ; but it is doubtful 
whether, even so far as it has gone, the practice 
of signing in English daily journals has been 
altogether a success. The signed matter often 
compares very poorly with the unsigned, for 
George Steevens has left no successors. Men 
who are really great writers are seldom good 
journalists. They do not possess the journalistic 
instinct, they lack ideas suitable to a daily paper^ 
and they want more room and more time than 
can possibly be afforded them. When a paper 
runs only one or two men in this way as its st^r 
writers the public, which is a very sound judge, 
soon tires of their mediocrity, and may even go 
to the length of writing a complaining letter to 
the editor. 

One of the most industrious departments in the 
whole place is the library, where not only is a 
large stock of reference books kept carefully 
catalogued, but a little army of collectors and 
compilers is constantly at work cutting up all the 
British, colonial, and foreign newspapers into 
small pieces and classifying all the information 
which they contain under separate heads and 
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then storing them away in boxes and large 
envelopes, each one carefully indexed so that the 
fingers may be laid upon it at a moment's notice. 
It is likely that not more than one or two out ot 
every hundred of these cuttings will ever be 
wanted, but when one of them is, and is found, 
it may be worth ten sovereigns a line and result 
in one of the finest specials the paper has ever 
printed. Men, countries, works and things, to 
say nothing of hundreds of miles of speeches, are 
all treated in this manner; and this work of 
collection and classification of all that is printed 
from day to day and from year to year, as it is 
carried out in the big newspaper offices of Fleet 
Street to-day, is one of the most wonderful 
triumphs of system that are to be found in the 
city of London. The enterprising journalist who 
works on the free-lance principle tries to do the 
same thing in a smaller way, and it indicates the 
value of old cuttings properly classified that I 
know of cases in which even small collections of 
this kind are insured by their owners against loss 
or fire for no less a sum than a thousand pounds. 

Of one essential feature of all the staffs of old 
and of several, though a diminishing number, of 
the present nothing has yet been said, because 
in these days it is such a very uncertain quantity. 
The reference is to the men in the Gallery of the 
House of Commons who do the parliamentary 
reporting. The great solid papers will always 
find it necessary to keep a staff in the House to 
report all the talk therein, for there cannot fail to 
be a large class of readers who will desire to know 
and must know all that goes on at St. Stephen's, 
but the newer specimens of journalism have 
practically abandoned parliamentary reporting, 
contenting themselves with a bright sketch of 
the proceedings and a more or less lengthy report 
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of two or three big speeches in the course of a 
session, which speeches are easily obtained from 
the agencies at a small cost. A man in the 
Lobby to pick up gossip and find out what 
ministers are doing when they do not want anyone 
to know is also a necessity; but some great 
journals are discovering that the best man for 
this sort of thing is an M.P. himself if he has 
anything of the journalistic instinct. Thus it 
happens that one could name a paper of world- 
wide fame and enormous circulation that is repre- 
sented in Parliament by but a single man from 
its own office, and that the man who does the 
half-column sketch. 

Even in those offices where the parliamentary 
report is still favoured there can be no doubt that 
the Gallery man is fast declining in importance. 
There was a time, and that not so very long ago, 
when the ambition of the country journalist was 
to get into the Gallery of the House of Commons, 
but whether it is so or not in these days it need 
not be. Ten years ago three-fourths of the work 
on a newspaper was largely mechanical, or at 
least it was in comparison with what it is now, 
when ideas and ingenuity and a constant freshness 
are at an enormous premium and everything else 
at a discount ; and though it calls for the utmost 
care and clever condensation, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that parliamentary reporting is 
after all very much in the nature of machine 
work, as is always to be proved by the application 
of a very simple test. If a paper were to dis- 
charge the whole of its parliamentary staff one 
day it could replace it without difficulty the 
next one with men who would do the work every 
bit as well as their predecessors. Despite the 
overcrowding of the Street, nothing like that could 

"^aid of any other department. The Gallery is 
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a fine training-ground for the man who aspires to 
a place of his own in the political world and 
wants to see how things are done, but it is no 
place for the journalist who wants to cut a figure 
in the Street, and in comparison with what is 
possible to the man of ideas engaged in other 
work the pay is very meagre. The superstition 
still lingers in the outside world that the Gallery 
is a great place for great journalists, but the glory 
of it has gone. Of course these remarks apply 
only to simple parliamentary reporting and not to 
the sketch writing. 

These so far described are the men of the 
head-quarters* staff, the generals and the lieu- 
tenants upon whom the proprietors of modern 
newspapers depend to conduct their operations ; 
but numerically they are almost as nothing in 
comparison with the great army of workers who, 
in a varying degree, are attached to the staff. 
This army may be divided roughly into five 
sections. First there is that section the members 
of which, though they do not live their days in 
the office, are exclusively retained in its service at 
a full salary. They might be said to be the inside- 
outsiders. Then there are the outsiders pure and 
simple, who are in the position of being constant 
and regular contributors on particular subjects at 
special rates. Next, there are the liners who send 
in copy daily, purely "on spec," but from whom 
copy is constantly expected in the office, and 
regularly used. The fourth division consists of 
the many news agencies ; and last of all, but not 
least, there are the consultants, upon whom every 
enterprising journal depends for special and 
authoritative information or opinion on abstruse and 
technical subjects when the demand for it arises. 

The inside-outsiders, as we have called them, 
include usually the musical and dramatic critics, 
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who are kept constantly busy, and the Society 
editor or editress who has her half column a day 
to fill, and who is popularly supposed to spend 
her afternoons drinking tea in the drawing-rooms 
of duchesses, but who, instead, is at that time 
engaged in sub-editing the numerous paragraphs 
which those duchesses or their agents send in to 
her. Sometimes they include the book reviewers 
(who are, however, seldom on salary, one journal 
having over a hundred on its list), the man who 
writes learnedly about the weather, the war cor- 
respondents, and so forth. Though there is so 
much of it in these days there is not always war, 
and the war correspondent, whom we picture as a 
very dashing person indeed when he is watching 
battles through his field-glasses, riding on camels 
over deserts, or spurring his horse to a Derby- 
winning gallop in his haste to get to a telegraph 
office with the important news that he has m his 
wallet, is a very different person when there are 
no guns shooting, and he has to fill up his time in 
the Street as best he can. Then, the mildest- 
mannered person imaginable, you may see him in 
the city trying to get at the truth as to why some- 
body is charging seven and sixpence for an article 
when it is only six shillings on the Continent, or 
perhaps he may be down at Islington discussing 
the points of the King's prize pigs with an 
agricultural person who knows a lot about such 
matters. The war correspondent's nose has been 
rather put out of joint by recent events. People 
who make war are beginning to realise that it 
does them no good for their doings to be cir- 
culated broadcast over the face of the earth, and 
for their plans to be at the disposal of the enemy, 
and it is likely that there will be very little of the 
war correspondence in the future to which we 
have been accustomed in the past. 
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The outsiders comprise specialists of all kinds 
—art, exploration, agriculture, labour, science, 
photography, yachting, polo, golf, chess, and a 
hundred other subjects; while there are big men 
among them in various provincial centres, such as 
at Manchester for cotton, at Northampton for 
boots, at Grimsby for fish, on the Clyde and at 
Belfast for shipbuilding, and so forth. These 
workers are at the constant service of the paper 
— in many cases at its exclusive service — and they 
either send in copy regularly or as they are asked 
for it. 

The liner lines upon every theme from morning 
until night, and the nature of his work is too 
generally understood to call for any description 
here. The only thing that need be said of it is 
that it is frequently much more remunerative 
than many people imagine it to be. Of agencies 
there are any number, and they are for the most 
part splendidly organised with their complete 
staffs and their correspondents all over the 
country. A newspaper in London will never 
admit that it is dependent on the agencies for 
anything; but it subscribes to nearly all of 
them, and in many cases they are its backbone, 
preventing it from missing anything, and being 
always there with a full and "facty," if not 
startlingly original account, of everything that 
happens. There are Reuter*s, and two or three 
others dealing mainly in foreign news, the Press 
Association, the Central News, and the Exchange 
in home news, the London News Agency, and 
several others in London matters, many sporting 
agencies, and some which confine their attention 
to games and athletics — one or two to particular 
games such as football, cricket, and golf. For the 
most part these agencies are remunerated by 
annual subscription from the different offices, and 
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the copy they supply works out as the cheapest 
that goes into the newspaper oflSce. Their profit 
comes through the multitude of their clients. 

Finally, there are those consultants, not journal- 
ists at ail but great authorities upon everything, 
men who do not write but who say their say and 
give their opinion when they are asked tor it. 
Every well-organised paper has hundreds of these 
men on its list, classified according to their 
specialities, and whenever some special informa- 
tion is wanted upon any abstruse subject the man 
who can give it is turned up in the index, and a 
reporter dashes off in a cab to see him. Thus, a 
great judge who now leads a division in the law 
courts was in the days of his King's Counsellor- 
ship taken away from his friends at dinner one 
evening to say what he thought about the 
American divorce which a well-known English 
actress was just reported to have obtained. A 
great man in Harley Street is called up to give 
his opinion upon an alleged new cure for cancer, 
an educational expert upon the new bill in Par- 
liament, and so on in a thousand places. It takes 
a long time for a newspaper to get together a 
satisfactory list of consultants of this sort — often 
many years. Usually they are men who cannot 
be paid for their services. They give them, and 
their only reward, though a very valuable one at 
times, lies in the circumstance that they may 
depend upon the paper they favour for its 
assistance in any cause of their own when such 
assistance is required. The difficulty for editors 
and news editors is to find the men who are thus 
willing, and when they are found they are valued 
preciously. 

Even yet there are scores of men whose work 
for the great newspaper has not been indicated. 
The fact is that the complete staff of a great 
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journal 19 too big and too comprehensive a thing 
to admit of any satisfactory description. Only 
its general features can be suggested. It com- 
prises thousands of men of all degrees of celebrity 
and importance, and really what it amounts to ts 
that the population of the civilised world, with 
the exception of those persons who have been 
annexed by opposition journals, constitutes the 
^11 staff of the daily paper. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HUNTING FOR COPY AND SCOOPS. 

There are some thousands of practical and 
knowing people who, even by the utmost exercise 
of their imagination, cannot understand how it is 
that the newspapers are not sometimes devoid of 
news — not merely ordinary news, but news which 
on the face of it is of very considerable import- 
ance. " Things can't always be happening," say 
these good people. " There must surely come a 
time when everything from top to bottom, and 
from Spitzbergen to Van Dieman*s Land, must — 
by one of those coincidences like the dealing of 
thirteen trumps to one whist hand, which do 
happen sometimes — fall utterly flat. Sometimes 
the world, and England and London with it, seem 
completely still. " Whatever will the papers have 
in the morning ? " these people wonder then. And, 
lo ! the morning comes, and on the middle pages 
are six columns of sensations, each with six rows 
of black Clarendon head-lines which are calculated 
to stagger the most indifferent reader. 

The simple truth is that it is much easier for 
chance to ordain the dealing of that wonderful 
hand at the card table than it is to defeat all the 
plots and plans of Fleet Street for filling the 
papers with good matter, and it is a practical im- 
possibility therefore for them ever to be without 
plenty of the right sort of copy for their particular 
purposes. The chief difficulty, as a matter of 
fact, is to use up all that they wish to do. Every 
night there is a clearance of standing matter from 
^he desks of sub-editors which pressure of space 
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—a never-ending pressure— at last rules out of 
date. The permanent problem is, not how to get 
copy, but how to get rid of it in a manner which 
is compatible with conscience. 

And yet, despite all this, the newspaper world 
is continually on the hunt for more copy. With 
six papers' full at its disposal for one issue, it is 
scouring the country and the world for more. 
"We want more copy,** is its constant cry. And 
it gets more. It is as if the consumption of copy 
becomes at length an insidious disease, like the 
eating of opium, a craving which cannot be 
explained, but which there is no satisfying. It is 
all a great contradictory puzzle, the only semblance 
of reason for which is afforded in the fact that the 
copy which is most wanted is that which nobody 
else can get. For such copy Fleet Street is 
prepared to give up all the rest, and pawn its 
machinery. 

As may be suspected, from what has already 
been said, it is the news agencies which are in a 
^ large measure responsible for the eternal glut. 
The outsider would be astounded if he could see 
what a subscription of a few guineas a week to 
one of these institutions does in the way of 
bringing in every minute of the day column after 
column of news of every imaginable description, 
from murders and prize fights to parliamentary 
debates and weddings in Hanover Square, with 
the Stock Exchange prices and the seaside 
temperatures in between. 

It is nearly all good and very genuine copy; 
but there is a class of newspaper food against 
which sub-editors have always to be on their 
guard, and that is the "faked" copy which 
occasionally comes in, and which is not always 
recognised until it is too late. Sad to say, there 
are some hangers-on to the fringe of Fleet Street 
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who are not above earning a few shillings now 
and then by inventing little items of interesting 
"news" and sending them to the papers. The 
other day a very nice account of a big fire, 
attended by sad circumstances, appeared in a 
leading journal; but there had been no such fire. 
Once ** faking " is proved against a correspondent 
his name is added to the black list hung up on 
the wall, and he is for ever doomed as far as this 
paper is concerned. Fleet Street is not easily 
caught in this way nowadays, but the " faker " is 
very wily. He knows the copy disease with which 
the office is infected. A man has been known to 
do strange deeds himself, such as make speeches 
on dead men's graves, when no one listened but 
the wind, so that he could duly report these 
peculiar incidents (leaving out all names) with 
some kind of a clear conscience. 

Whilst Fleet Street, in its hunt for sensational 
copy, will always encourage others to commit 
news, as it might be put, it is regarded as a 
breach of one of the most sacred canons of 
conduct to commit the news itself for the mere 
purpose of publication, unless, as in the case of a 
balloon ascent or something of that kind, a clean 
breast of the business is made to the public. 
Thus, as a waggish upholder of journalistic 
rectitude once observed, whilst, all human con- 
siderations apart, it would be perfectly legitimate 
to watch one man murder another, and even to 
take a business interest in the proceedings on 
account of the excellent copy they would make, 
Fleet Street has always hung back from causing 
murders in its own offices for the mere sake of 
copy, notwithstanding that possibilities in this 
direction are constantly discussed, and, indeed* 
constitute a favourite theme when there is a 
slackness of exclusive news ! 
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Some people still fancy that Fleet Street will 
print anything, whether it is believed in or not, 
so long as it is sensational, or even interesting. 
There is no more absolute myth. Newspaperdom 
has at least as much conscience as a Cabinet 
Minister in such matters, and let this little story 
speak for itself. 

When things were going badly for England in 
the early stages of the Boer War, a well-known 
Fleet Street journalist one day rushed into the 
office of a big paper and declared that he had 
the most positive information that Lord Roberts 
was to be sent out to take command. Before 
publishing such a piece of news the editor required 
some confirmation of it, and accordingly telegraphed 
to Lord Roberts himself asking if it was true. Back 
came an immediate answer to the effect that the 
rumour was without the slightest foundation. 
Yet two days later it was oflftcially announced that 
his lordship was to go out, and the obvious truth 
was that the journalist had been told of the 
decision before Lord Roberts himself. 

Now let us consider a class of copy for which 
the hunt is keenest, the copy which makes a 
scoop, as it is called. "Scoop" is a fine word. 
When you say it suddenly in the Street the men 
jump just like Towser does when you shout out 
" Rats I " The heart beats faster and the eyes 
glisten at the mere mention of scoops. And what 
then is a scoop? It is not a large ladle or a 
bucket, as the dictionaries say, when the word is 
applied to matters journalistic. The newspaper 
scoop is defined only in the mental Press diction- 
aries, where we might read it is " a piece of news 
or description of an event of importance which 
one newspaper, usually by cunning and strategy, 
is enabled to publish exclusively, and customarily 
with sensational effect Probably derived from the 
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French coup. See its equivalent * beat' (American), 
which is sometimes used.'* 

That is what a scoop is, and there is nothing in 
the whole world which is so calculated to trans- 
port one small section of Newspaper Land into the 
seventh heaven of delight, and a goodly portion 
of the remainder into sorrow and dejection, as 
the obtaining of a really good scoop which will 
stand any number of head-lines, any amount of 
leads in the type, and a good cock-a- whoop leader 
to call attention to it. Every newspaper reader 
has seen these scoops, cannot fail to have done so, 
and must usually have said to himself, after digest- 
ing them, that it is marvellous how the papers 
get these things. When he realises that only one 
paper has done so, he is prone to remark that '< it 
is very fortunate for the Daily Meddler that it 
happened to get such an interesting piece of 
information, and that no one else did." 

Fortunate 1 My unsophisticated critic, these 
triple -headed, double - leaded, leader - supported 
scoops do not fall from the skies any more than 
sovereigns do. That news which may seem, 
indeed, to have come so spontaneously to the 
paper may have only been secured by days or 
even weeks of careful planning, and by the 
expenditure of hundreds of pounds. It may 
originally have been a creature of the editorial 
invention ; that is to say, some journalistic genius, 
without knowing the facts, may have come to the 
conclusion that if a certain line of inquiry were 
followed a huge result in news might accrue; 
Some of the greatest scoops that Fleet Street has 
ever known have been brought about in this 
manner. On the other hand, it is not to be 
denied that some very big ones indeed have, as 
it were, simply thrown themselves joyfully at 
receptive newspapers. These hpwever are tjie 
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exceptions. The manner in which they are 
engineered cannot be described in any general 
terras, since, by the very nature of things, every 
scoop is entirely different from any other. Simi- 
larity is scarcely even possible. The only way 
in which to describe them is by examples. 

Every Fleet Street man is by nature a scooper 
in a great or small degree. Now, who was the 
greatest scoop-master who has ever lived, and by 
what work shall he be for ever famous ? A few 
years ago there would have been diflSculty in 
answering the question, though there was a 
general impression in the Street that when the 
truth came to be known De Blowitz, the great 
Paris correspondent of The Tinus^ would not be 
far from the head of the list. Since his death 
and the publication of his Memoirs there can be 
no doubt about it, and the men who have merely 
scored off kings on odd occasions bow humbly to 
the memory of the great master. The greatest 
scoop that journalist ever performed was the 
publication in the leading journal of the text of 
the Treaty of Berlin with the full preamble on the 
morning of the day on which it was signed in 
Berlin, and this is likely to stand for ever as 
the record in such matters, for nothing finer 
than the conception and the execution can be 
imagined. 

De Blowitz from the beginning, when it was 
decided he should be sent to the Congress in the 
German capital, had set his heart on this achieve- 
ment ; but it was a vast undertaking, bristling with 
difficulty, for not only were the sittings of the 
historic Congress absolutely private, but special 
precautions were taken to prevent any news of its 
proceedings from leaking out to the army of 
special correspondents who had swarmed into 
I the city from all parts of the newspaper world. 
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De Blowitz' first scheme broke down, although 
it assisted him for some time in keeping his 
paper posted up with authentic information as to 
what was going on at the sittings of the Congress. 
He had made an arrangement with a young friend 
of good birth and education who wanted a start 
in life in the colonies, by which he obtained for 
him a secretarial post in the service of an eminent 
diplomat who would be one of the members of the 
Congress, one of the conditions being that the 
secretary, who would be himself at the meetings, 
was to supply him, De Blowitz, with some regular 
account of what was going on. Lest suspicion 
should be excited by their ever being seen 
together, it was arranged that there should be no 
direct personal communication, but that the 
secretary should lunch every day at the 
correspondent's hotel, that he should always 
hang his hat on the same peg, and that on 
departure he should "accidentally" take away 
De Blowitz', leaving the latter to take the 
secretary's, inside the lining of which were 
certain notes of proceedings and other general 
information. This plan worked well until the 
secretary, feeling himself somewhat independent 
and resenting an interview which De Blowitz had 
obtained from Bismarck, summarily stopped all 
communication. 

This was a great blow to the correspondent, who 
had reckoned on getting the Treaty itself in this 
manner, and at the height of his misery a letter 
came to him from a friend in which it so happened 
that the latter expressed the hope that De 
Blowitz would put the crown on all previous 
achievements by being the first to publish to the 
world the text of the great arrangement. In 
this hour of grief a great diplomatic personage 
identified with the Congress approached him and 
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asked him why he looked so sad. The corre* 
spondent showed him the letter, and in answer to 
questions said that he coveted more than any 
other the honour of being the first to give the news 
of the Treaty to the world. Thereupon the 
diplomat made a suggestion, as the result of which 
De Blowitz called upon him the day before the 
Congress rose upon its final sitting and was given 
a copy of the Treaty. 

But De Blowitz also wanted the preamble to 
make it complete, and this the diplomat could not 
give him. Consequently he went to another, who 
was friendly to him, and asked for it, but it was 
refused him partly because the preamble could be 
of no use without the Treaty itself. De Blowitz 
made him promise to keep a secret for forty-eight 
hours, and then pulled the Treaty out of his pocket 
as evidence of the extent to which his plans had 
matured. " Well, then," said the other, " I dare 
not lend you the preamble nor let you copy it ; 
but it is said you have a wonderful memory, and I 
will read it to you slowly, and then you may do as 
you like." So he did, and De Blowitz remembered 
every word, and had both Treaty and preamble 
all complete in his possession. 

But there were still two other great difficulties 
to be surmounted. This happened on a Friday. 
The Congress would finish on Saturday, and on 
the Monday most of the European papers would 
know all about the Treaty. It must, therefore, be 
telegraphed to London the same night. But a 
sudden departure from Berlin on the eve of the 
closing of the Congress would have excited too 
much suspicion all round unless some very 
plausible reason were advanced for such a course. 
This De Blowitz found and circulated. He held 
that he had rendered some great service to 
Bismarck in the course of the proceedings, and 
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now, even when he had the Treaty secreted in his 
pocket, he asked the great Chancellor to give it to 
him, which, as was to be expected, Bismarck 
refused to do. Thereupon De Blowitz pretended 
to be greatly annoyed at the statesman's lack of 
gratitude, and declared that without another 
moment's delay he would wipe the dust of Berlin 
from his shoes. 

The next diflSculty was to telegraph it, for it 
was obviously impossible to do so from a German 
office. Paris could not be reached in time. 
Brussels was the only possibility, and there was 
great danger that even here they would refuse to 
transmit such a document. But De Blowitz 
sought out a Belgian Minister, and explaining 
that there was some idea of commencing a night 
telegraphic service between Brussels and London, 
and that it was proposed to test the capacity of 
the wires at once, asked for a note to the 
authorities instructing them to send whatever 
message he handed in for the purpose. 

The ruse was successful, and then the corre- 
spondent sewed the precious batch of copy in the 
coat of his assistant and sent him off to Brussels, 
where by the aid of the letter of credit the 
matter was telegraphed to Printing House Square 
the same night, and appeared in the paper on the 
following morning. Precisely at the moment when 
the great men were signing the Treaty in Berlin a 
telegram came from London to say that The Times 
contained the text of the preamble and sixty- four 
articles. Bismarck tried hard afterwards to fioil 
out who had given it to De Blowitz, but neither 
he nor any other man ever knew or will know 
now. This is but the briefest summary of the 
organisation and completion of a wonderful 
scheme, the full story of which is told in the 
Memoirs. 
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Another most remarkable scoop, although not 
one that required any careful engineering, was 
accomplished by Mr. Lincoln Springfield. He 
was the first journalist to hear, and the first to 
get printed, the news of the King's illness on 
the eve of the day appointed for his coronation, 
and the postponement of the great ceremony. 
Yet, as he will tell you himself, he brought about 
this scoop with a minimum of effort and expense, 
and his only anxiety was lest it should fail through 
not being printed, which at one time looked likely. 

I happened to be in the editorial ofiices of the 
Evening News on the morning when this fateful 
announcement was made to the world, but when 
it was as yet all unsuspected. Outside the last 
touches were being given to street decoration, 
and inside the responsible editors were concluding 
their arrangements for the reporting of the cere- 
mony at the Abbey. Mr. Springfield came in at 
this moment with the story of the postponement 
and the King's illness, and was promptly ridiculed. 
He had, according to his own account, just met a 
highly - placed personage whose confidence he 
enjoyed, and on whose word he could place the 
utmost reliance. The latter told him that the 
decision to postpone had just been arrived at, 
and was about to be communicated to the public. 
Furthermore, he promised the journalist that this 
last course should not be taken for half an hour, 
and here was the chance for the scoop. 

But the editors were sceptical to the last 
degree, as well they might be, and not until some 
of the most valuable time a newspaper ever 
had at its disposal had been thrown away was a 
decision arrived at to print and chance everything, 
and so a few minutes later the machines began to 
whir with this special edition. Almost at the 
same time the official announcement was ticked 
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through on the tape machine. The scoop had 
just been established, and that ivas all. 

That shows the making of one kind of scoop. 
Now here is an excellent illustration oi the 
engineering of another of the more general order. 

A few years ago, when the P. & O. boat Aden 
was lost in the Indian Ocean, having more than a 
hundred passengers on board, there was naturally 
the most intense anxiety experienced in this 
country by relatives, friends, and the public 
generally to know their fate. Many days after- 
wards it transpired that the survivors, to the 
number of forty all told, had been picked up 
from a lonely rock and landed, by a curious 
coincidence, at Aden. The first news of this 
trickled through to Fleet Street in the form of 
a brief Renter message, which did little more 
than chronicle the bare fact of the rescue and 
the landing. But one paper decided that it would 
not go to press without, at all events, having 
made a desperate effort to get more facts, and 
accordingly, being without a correspondent at 
Aden, it cabled to the postmaster there beseech- 
ing him to wire back any details of the rescue he 
could discover, for which he would be handsomely 
rewarded. The English doctor received a cable- 
gram to the same effect, and simultaneously the 
cable company were instructed that any message 
whatever which was put upon their line at Aden 
was to be sent through without a moment's delay 
and without prepayment, the charges to be settled 
by the newspaper at the London end. 

These efforts were rewarded. Late at night a 
message from Aden came along the cable, and 
it contained one of the most thrilling descriptions 
of shipwreck, suffering, and rescue that have ever 
appeared in the columns of a newspaper. It con- 
tained even more than that— so much more that 
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the editor, on reading the message through, began 
to suspect it of having been faked. It contained 
a paragraph which told how these forty survivors, 
whilst they were waiting on the wave-lashed rock 
for the sail which never came in sight, and felt 
death coming nearer to them every moment, sud- 
denly remembered that it was May 24th, and 
therefore the birthday of- Queen Victoria. They 
mustered all the feeble strength that they could 
yet command, and there, under those awful cir- 
cumstances, sang <'God Save the Queen" from 
the first line to the last! 

So said the cablegram, but the editor thought 
that that was really too strong for his readers. 
Even the remainder of the message seemed to 
border very closely upon fiction, and the next 
day when it was printed — ^tlie National Anthem 
incident having been omitted — the paper's rivals 
ridiculed it, and plainly suggested that it had 
been concocted in Fleet Street. Yet very shortly 
afterwards a full confirmation of the whole story 
as cabled was sent to all the papers from another 
source, and it then transpired that the first 
account had been written by the survivors them- 
selves, to whom the postmaster had handed the 
cablegram sent to him. The paper had erred on 
the side of caution, and its readers had missed as 
a consequence the first telling of a most dramatic 
and afiecting incident. 

It has sorrowfully to be confessed that in some 
of the lower spheres of daily journalism ^scoops 
have sometimes been made by doubtful means. 
There is the case of one paper obtaining an 
exclusive account of an important cricket match, 
and this is how it did it. The journal referred to 
and its only rival were both depending for their 
reports on the messages which were sent from the 
field by "pigeon post" — that is, by copy written 
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on very thin tissue paper, which is rolled up and 
fastened to the legs of pigeons trained to make 
for their cotes in the newspaper offices as soon 
as liberated. There is much expedition in this 
method when properly worked. On this occasion 
the pigeon boys arrived early, deposited their 
labelled baskets of birds in the reporters' box, 
and went away. 

Next on the scene came the representative of 
the journal about to scoop. He got out of their 
basket all his opponent's birds, tied to their legs a 
simple message, ** Match postponed," let the birds 
fly, put his own pigeons into the empty basket, 
and went oflF for a day's holiday. When his rival 
arrived he was glad to see that, through some 
unforeseen accident, the other man had not turned 
up at the match, wrote therefore an unusually 
good and lengthy account of it, tied it to the 
pigeons* legs, and dispatched them. Of course, 
they went to the office of the truant reporter, and 
were published in due course, whilst the paper 
of the hardworking reporter gravely announced 
that there had been no play. Needless to say, 
such tricks are not countenanced by any respect- 
able journal, but they make scoops all the 
same. 

Some other journals have tried to make "big 
scoops by intelligent anticipation. Thus on one 
occasion there was to be a great race between two 
rival scullers of renown, and a leading journal 
intimately concerned was anxious to effect a scoop 
by publishing a very full account of the struggle 
before anyone else. If it knew the result, it could, 
it thought, guess the rest accurately. Therefore 
it had set up in type beforehand two very long 
reports of the race, written from imagination, one 
of which fitted in with a victory for the one sculler, 
and the other with that of the other man. The 
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moment the result came through, ''Blank won," 
it would put the page with the right report on the 
machines and print as fast as possible. But when 
the result did arrive the paper, by accident, inserted 
the wrong report, and the mistake was not dis- 
covered until the edition was nearly sold out. It 
is not necessary to say that its rival had many 
sarcastic remarks to make upon this extraordinary 
occurrence, suggesting that in future the erring 
sheet, when in doubt, should print both accounts. 
Words, indeed, were carried so far that a libel 
action was the result. 

Private dinners and the charms of women have 
sometimes had to do with the making of historic 
scoops. In 1886 a leading London evening news- 
paper published a somewhat sensational but 
evidently authentic story of how "a member of 
the present Government *' had formulated a table 
of the Ministry which in all probability would 
succeed that Government, giving the table. Mr. 
Gladstone was then in power, and the paper 
either did not know or dared not print the fact 
that the table had been drawn up by Mr. Gladstone 
himself. It was done one Saturday evening over 
the dinner table at a country house near London. 
On the Monday it was printed in the newspaper 
referred to exactly as written, but how exactly it 
came to be so is still a mystery. 

Again, on one famous occasion long ago, the 
Government in power arrived at a most important 
decision on a momentous question of public policy, 
but for the time being every member of the Cabinet 
was pledged to secrecy. The same evening that 
the matter was decided, however, one of the 
youngest Ministers dined UU-h-Ute with a very 
charming but very shrewd lady, and she wheedled 
the secret out of him. When the dinner was 
over, she drove straight to the office of a leading 
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newspaper, received a big cheque for the infor- 
mation, and the next day the country was startled 
with the news contained in this most remarkable 
scoop. 

There is no end to good scoop stories, but it is 
not the same with space. Most newspapers, 
when suffering from fits of despondency through 
many failures, have, as it were, remarked to them- 
selves that there is always one remaining chance 
for surprising their readers with an ** exclusive," 
and that is by announcing their own newspaper 
death — their intention not to publish again. But 
even in such a matter as this they have been 
known to have been forestalled, when the unhappy 
occasion has indeed arrived. It has served them 
right for joking about the most serious matters. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHANNELS OF INSPIRATION. 

Despite the utmost ingenuity of the ambassadors 
and detectives of the press, there are some very 
important items of news which appear from time 
to time in the big newspapers which are obviously 
not the result of the unaided efforts of Fleet 
Street inquirers. They have reached the point 
of publication only by grace of highly-placed 
persons or others who, sometimes through sur- 
reptitious means, have become the possessors of 
them. When such news is printed, admiring 
contemporaries make quotation and refer to it as 
'* evidently inspired." There is no mistaking the 
inspired statement when you see it, although it is 
difficult to say exactly how it differs from others, 
save that it is written with a very cocksure air of 
authority. The channels of inspiration are many, 
and it will be of interest to follow the passage of 
news along them until it is safely discharged in 
the Street. 

Sometimes the inspiration has been due to 
carelessness on the part of officialdom when it has 
taken its secrets out of the strong box and is 
manipulating them. With modern newspapers as 
they are, such careless confidence is about equal 
to playing with the Koh-i-noor in the Strand. 
Let there be the least slip, and off goes the secret. 
The Dublin newspapers have scored some remark- 
able successes in this way. A few years ago when 
there was serious rioting in one district of Ireland 
a public person of high authority sent a crypto- 
graph telegram from Dublin to the local magistrate 
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in which he conveyed the ominous instnictiony 
'*Do not hesitate to shoot." It is obvious that 
there were the best of reasons why the Nationalist 
newspapers should not hear of such an instruction 
as this ; but all the same the words of the message 
were printed next morning in the most important 
of them, and it was immediately followed by scenes 
in the House of Commons. 

How came this about? The public official 
wrote his cipher telegram in an ordinary telegraph 
office. Not being satisfied with the legibility of 
the first copy he wrote it out afiresh. When he 
left the office he either forgot to tear up the first 
sheet or thought it didn't matter. But the next 
man who came in guessed that it might be of 
consequence, and took it round to a newspaper 
office, where, after many experiments, the key to 
the cipher was discovered and the message trans- 
lated. 

Again, a high official of Dublin Castle on one 
occasion wrote a letter to a ministerial personage 
in London, in which he indulged in the most 
outspoken criticism of certain members of the 
Government who were concerned with the 
management of Irish affairs. Next morning, 
before the letter had reached its destination, it 
was printed in one of the papers issuing from 
the Irish capital. The fact of the matter was 
that the letter was written in the coffee-room of 
one of the hotels of the city, and the writer blotted 
it on a sheet of hitherto spotless blotting paper. 
Some time later a visitor, who sat down at the 
desk, was attracted by the signature of the castle 
potentate, which was so bold as to indicate itself 
at a glance, even though it was backwards on the 
blotting sheet. In a spirit of curiosity he quietly 
tore off the sheet and took it up to his bedroom, 
where, facing it to a ipirror, he read it as easily 
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as he would have done the original. Then he 
thought it might be of service to the editor, and 
took it to him. 

There is much less of what might be called 
keyhole inspiration about modern journalism than 
many people might be disposed to imagine. 
Reporters in these days are not encouraged to 
do ungentlemanly things merely that their papers 
may profit by an exclusive piece of news, although 
there is no doubt that such acts are committed 
sometimes by the representatives of less responsible 
journals. 

But if an outsider has overheard something 
which he has no right to overhear, and takes 
information of great value as news into a news- 
paper office, it may be held to be neither human 
nature, good business nor common sense to refuse 
to profit by it, although a high ethical standard 
might rule it as news not to be used. Moreover, 
there is the elementary fact to deal with, that if 
the first editor who had the news offered to him 
declined it on this ground, he would for a certainty 
be able to read it in a rival newspaper in the 
morning, and he would be the loser all round. 
Let it be known, however^ that the line has been 
drawn somewhere ; as it was, for instance, in the 
case where a telegraph operator offered to a 
London newspaper a copy of a sensational 
telegram which a certain European monarch had 
sent to a friend in England. The paper refused 
it, although convinced that it was genuine. 

More than one political sensation given to the 
world through papers has been inspired by 
servants. For example, a footman once opened 
a letter which passed between two ministers, and 
gave the contents to a newspaper. The dinner 
table, too, is a constant source of newspaper 
inspiration — emphasising the old understanding 
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that after a good dinner the best and most dis- 
creet of us are likely to be a little more com- 
municative than at other times. 

There is one well-known editor who has many 
a time declared that if he did nothing but dine 
informally at his club, and never deliberately talk 
**shop" with any of his fellow clubmen, he could 
without difficulty make two thousand pounds a 
year by using all the information that he would 
thus gather. If he is in the political and social 
"swim" this is probably no exaggeration, though 
his journalistic instinct would require to be at its 
best, and his imagination would need to be good. 
When one uses the word imagination in this sense 
it is not the faculty of pure invention that is 
meant, but rather the ability to foresee with some 
certainty what must inevitably result from par- 
ticular happenings, and to clothe simple facts 
with others which are attendant upon them, but 
which are not at the first glance obvious to the 
ordinary onlooker. 

It is this legitimate journalistic imagination 
which improves copy by two hundred per cent., 
makes other copy where none appears to exist, 
and generally constitutes the most excellent gift a 
journalist can possess. Innumerable instances 
could be quoted of splendid inspirations as the 
result of it. Let us take just one of the crudest 
and simplest as an example. A West-End doctor 
and a London journalist sat next to each other at 
a private dinner one evening, and quite casually 

the former mentioned that Lord had just 

been consulting him as to whether the climate of 
India would suit him. 

" What did you tell him ? '* the journalist asked. 
" Oh, I said he might try the place if he wanted 
to,'* the physician answered. The unimaginative 
physician saw nothing in the half-indifferent 
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inquiry on the part of the peer except a desire 
for information as to a possible holiday trip. But 
this peer was a man of some political consequence, 
and the journalist when he heard what the doctor 
said remembered that the Viceroyalty of India 
was vacant at that moment. The physician 
having said ''All right" to the peer, the news- 
paper man went back to his office when he left 
his friend's house that evening and committed his 

paper to the statement that Lord had been 

offered the Viceroyalty and had accepted. And 
he was right. 

Much of this seems to be an inspiration which 
has to be sought for, or which has to come from 
its original source more or less surreptitiously by 
way of intermediaries. But it is still within the 
cat^ory of inspiration, and inspiration the most 
delightful of all, when the principals drive round 
to the editorial offices and tell their pregnant 
stories. This has often been done. One need 
trouble no more in the search for a good example 
than to remember that Lord Randolph Churchill, 
when he had decided to retire from the Cabinet 
in a crisis, drove in a hansom to a daily news- 
paper office and told the fact to the editor for 
publicatioo, so that the British public knew it 
next morning before the Queen or the Prime 
Minister, both of whom were much vexed at the 
unusual course that had been adopted. 

But Lord Randolph was not the only Cabinet 
Minister who used to talk to the newspapers in 
those days, and statesmen do the same to-day. 
There are at least two well-known newspapers 
that are ministerially inspired in their leaders 
and political notes almost every day during the 
parliamentary season, and so thoroughly has this 
been done in the case of one journal — and that a 
penny one, too — that wise readers have come to 
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understand that when it is said, "We beKeve,'* 
the paper does so because it has been told so on 
the highest Government authority, and that, 
too, expressly for the purposes of publication. 
Cabinet Ministers are as fully alive to the 
advantages of publicity in the Press upon certain 
occasions as anybody, and many a time has 
the private secretary of the Right Honourable 
This or Lord That been commissioned by his 
chief to see the proper men of Fleet Street and 
give them some surprising and interesting 
information about the little schemes that he ivas 
projecting. The private secretary is a recognised 
useful medium on these occasions, and he is the 
saviour at one and the same time of his master's 
dignity and responsibility. 

Upon occasion my lord has been known to go 
to Fleet Street himself with his little bit of un- 
written copy ; and why shouldn't he ? But unless 
he declares himself he may find that it is not so 
easy to inspire the Press as he had thought. One 
day a gentleman arrived at a Fleet Street office 
and asked to see the editor, sending in a card 
bearing the name "Mr. Richard F. Farquharson." 
As he declined to tell a messenger his business he 
had difficulty in seeing the head of the paper at 
all. When at length he succeeded he intimated 
that he had some special information about a 

certain project on the part of Lord C which 

no doubt would prove of interest to readers of 
the paper. Unfortunately he was not at liberty 
to state his authority, and therefore the editor 
reluctantly said he would be unable to make any 
use of the information unless he obtained sonae 
more trustworthy statement. So " Mr. Farquhar- 
son " went away. The next caller, who met him 
on the stairs, happened to know him, and going 
into the editor's room remarked casually, "1 see 
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Lord C has just been here." "Ye — es," 

answered the journalist, raising his eyebrows, and 
being suddenly inspired with the great truth. 

Needless to say Lord C 's story was published 

the next morning in the fullest detail, and ''on 
the highest authority.*' 

How da the papers get these things ? It 
puzzles everybody; but Fleet Street holds its 
secrets well, and some of the cleverest devices 
that human ingenuity has ever invented for 
worming them out of it have failed. A European 
statesman of great renown was once bent on 
finding out how a correspondent had obtained a 
certain very exclusive and valuable piece of infor- 
mation, and all but succeeded. The journalist was 
invited to the house of a princess in Paris, and 
there she told him herself a very interesting story. 
In subsequent conversation she brought up the 
matter of this wonderful journalistic achievement 
of his, and asked how it came about. He might 
or mi^ht not have told her ; but as she asked the 
question he saw the flame of a candle on the table 
flicker, and he wondered why, since all the doors 
and windows were closed. He got up and stood 
in front of it, and then felt a draft from behind. 
There was a mirror behind, and then he noticed 
that a gap which was not there before separated 
the two halves of the glass, and he instantly 
arrived at the accurate conclusion that there was 
somebody secreted behind ready to take notes of 
anything he might say. It was a wonderful 
inspiration. He intimated to the princess that 
he understood, and without another word she 
rang the bell for the footman. 

But inspired statements are not confined to 
jpolitical matters, nor callers to statesmen, lordly 
or otherwise. Through suitable intermediaries 
monarchs have at times given inspiration to 
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Newspaper Land, and they do so to-day. His 
Majesty King Edward is known to possess a 
great regard for the better section of the Press, 
and on more than one occasion has expressed his 
appreciation of the services of correspondents, 
and is generally understood to keep a series of 
cutting books. And if kings think well to inspire 
the papers, it is excuse enough for other people. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE MURDER TRAIL. 

When the world is happy, when the Powers are 
at peace, when politicians have ceased intriguing, 
and when the city's latest financial scandal, 
together with the most recent revelations of un- 
happy married life in Mayfair, have been finally 
disposed of — in a word, when things in general, 
from the newspaper point of view, are as flat as 
ditch-water — then the editorial fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of murders. 

They are the salvation of some news sheets on 
all occasions when there is a dearth of exciting 
events. There are always murders. Statistics 
will show that on an average there is at least one 
a week, and often two or three. If they are not 
wanted, a new war having developed in the South 
or East, they can be disposed of in paragraphs ; 
but in other circumstances they may be stretched 
out to column length with a series of eye-taking 
head-lines. That is the chief virtue of the murder 
as it is regarded in the Street — its adaptability. 

From the newspaper man's peculiar point of 
view there are good murders, ordinary murders, 
and poor murders, the only material difference 
being that the last named require rather more 
artistic pencilling than the others. One doubts if 
there have been more than a dozen of these crime 
sensations during the last ten years which would 
have occupied any editorial or public attention 
whatever if it had not been that there was a 
simultaneous lack of news of sufficient interest to 
*' make a splash with." 
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The artistic pencilling, to which reference has 
just been made, seems exceedingly simple work as 
we watch it being done by the master hand ; but 
there is nothing more difficult to the uninitiated. 
The outsider might imagine that crime stories are 
the most elementary form of work to which a 
junior might be first turned on ; but the truth is 
they need long experience, a keen perception of 
newspaper needs, a deep knowledge of human 
nature, and a genius equal to that of the best 
men to be found at New Scotland Yard — a rare 
blending of qualities which will produce a crime 
investigator of the first water. These men are 
seldom found. 

The successful crime investigator needs to take 
his business very seriously indeed. I know one of 
the class who is as systematic as the famous 
Sherlock Holmes, and who possesses reference 
material that the latter, to suit his needs and in a 
great emergency when one of his clients was in 
sore trouble, would probably have burgled for 
temporary use and returned afterwards with his 
compliments and thanks. This gentleman knows 
police and criminals as well as he knows anyone 
outside the limits of his own household, and it is 
a positive fact, which would at once be realised if 
I chose to mention names, that both he and his 
editor have been to prison for the too great 
enterprise which they displayed in connection 
with a certain case, the authorities resenting this 
display of superior genius and feeling somewhat 
vindictive. 

This gentleman is the happy possessor of forty 
thousand newspaper cuttings relating to crimes 
and criminals, and such is the complete manner 
of their arrangement and indexing that whenever 
a crime is committed he can without a moment's 
hesitation lay his hands upon the records of all 
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previous crimes bearing the same features, and 
can tell you exactly whether the miscreant on 
this new occasion has ever been concerned in 
such matters before, and, if so, when and under 
what circumstances. And, besides all this, he has 
the completest collection of books on crime and 
criminals. Upon occasion Scotland Yard has 
gone cap in hand to ask the editor of this man's 
paper for information which it knew the paper 
possessed. 

There appears to be some doubt in the minds 
of the authorities and the public generally as to 
whether the publicity which the newspapers give 
to news of murders and the like, when the 
murderers are still *' wanted," is for or against an 
early capture. It must, of course, all depend on 
circumstances, but the evidence that is to be 
adduced from a large number of cases seems 
clearly to indicate that the publicity is more likely 
than not to favour the prospect of bringing the 
criminals to justice. The hangman has given the 
drop to many a scoundrel who would in all 
likelihood have still been at liberty if it had not 
been for the broadcast circulation of every detail 
oi his crime by the newspapers. 

Such truly great journalistic investigators as 
the one of whom we have here been speaking 
are exceedingly rare, but there are others of minor 
resource and accomplishments, though even they 
are few and seem to be getting fewer. Only the 
other day the editor of one of the London news- 
papers which has a very decided leaning towards 
sensations was deploring in private conversation 
the circvunstance that the race of murder reporters 
seemed rapidly to be nearing extinction. Every 
paper, however, has some particular man of its 
choice whom it will turn on to copy-making on 
occasions of this sort, and in some cases they are 
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men of reputations, for whom Scotland Yard itself 
has the utmost respect. The official detectives 
have been taught many a lesson by the sleuth- 
hounds of the Press, who are often quite as good 
as, and sometimes better than, their colleagues of 
"the Yard" at finding clues in the first instance, 
and working upon them effectively afterwards. 

Let an instance be quoted. Four or five years 
ago one of the evening papers was in possession 
of a man on its staff who was an especially smart 
murder expert, and one day when things were 
slack, he was turned out crime-hunting with very 
successful results. A mysterious murder had been 
committed in a lodging-house in one of those 
squalid and crime-stained streets on the west 
side of Tottenham Court Road. The facts, com- 
pressed into the smallest compass, were as under. 

A German and his wife came to this house and 
took lodgings there. They seemed respectable, 
peaceable people, and the landlady had no cause 
for suspicion. A morning or two after their 
arrival they did not get up to breakfast, the bed- 
room door was found to be locked, and eventually, 
when the landlady had begun to fear that some- 
thing was wrong, it was forced. Then the woman 
was found dead in the room, and the man was 
missing. It was evidently a case of murder — I 
think the dead woman had been smothered — and 
the landlady, having duly identified the body as 
that of one of her lodgers, Scotland Yard at once 
began to hunt for her husband, or companion. 
London was scoured, Great Britain was scoured, 
and the Continent was scoured; but the man 
could not be found. 

The newspaper man who went out on this 
murder trail from the start took a line of his own, 
with sensational results. He began at the be- 
ginning, closely questioned the landlady, and, 
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having formulated a theory, determined on pur- 
suing it to the finish, to see where it would lead 
him. He asked the landlady many questions as 
to her identification of the body, elicited the 
smallest particle of a clue, and then enlarged it 
here and abroad until one morning, when Scotland 
Yard was still hunting for the man murderer, the 
newspaper came out with a sensational and abso- 
lutely true story of how both the man and the 
woman were alive and back in Germany 1 

The simple truth was that they had been joint 
parties in the murder of a third person whom 
they had lured into their room. Such a crime 
was entirely unsuspected in the first instance, 
and the landlady, in her state of excitement on 
seeing the body, instantly identified it as that 
of her lady lodger. The conviction that this was 
just what she would do in the circumstances, 
whether the dead woman was the lodger or not, 
was the slender beginning of the structure which 
culminated in the tracking of the murderers and 
their arrest in Germany, 

It must needs be that some startlingly dramatic 
situations present themselves to the crime investi- 
gator when he is on the trail. Of all such 
sensational incidents one cannot call to mind any 
intrinsically stronger than that which arose in a 
London newspaper office at the time that the 
famous Ardlamont mystery was occupying public 
attention. 

One of the best-known journalists of the present 
day was then serving on the staff of the Pall Mall 
Gaziite, and he was told off by his editor to cover 
the various developments of this sensational aflfair. 
One thing that the public were not permitted to 
know at that time, or afterwards, was that strong 
suspicions were cast upon a man whose name has 
never been published. 
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This man, Mr. X., was perfectly open in his 
movements and frank in his convearsations ; and 
our journalist, who was on the murder trail, 
perceived the desirability of cultivating his 
acquaintance. So, on many occasions, he took 
him into the offices of his paper, and there they 
were accustomed to talk over the latest phases 
of the mystery, Mr. X. relating his own theories 
regarding each of them. Then one day into this 
drama there crept a new informer, who made 
many statements of the most incriminating char- 
acter against X. If they were half true, this 
latter gentleman was as good as in the hands of 
the executioner. Our indefatigable journalist in 
due course took temporary possession of this 
second person, who for the purpose of this recital 
of fact may be called Z. 

One dull afternoon in November, when the 
general public was feeling depressed, and when 
the newspapers were not in a position to afford 
them any stimulants, Z. was button-holed and 
taken into the offices of the paper — ^wbich were 
then near Charing Cross — for a talk over the 
situation. The story which he had to tell was 
exciting and circumstantial to a degree; but the 
listener soon perceived that it was steeped in 
malice against X., and that Z. evidently bore him 
a grudge. So the Press representative delicately 
remarked to his companion that he seemed to 
dislike the person who formed the chief subject 
of their conversation. No melodramatist could 
present a more startling situation than that which 
was now developed. 

Z. was aflame in a moment. With eyes glisten- 
ing, and a voice quivering with passion, he jumped 
up from his seat and exclaimed, <'I was a rich 
man some years ago, and he swindled me out of 
everything I had in the world. I have never got 
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oa my legs again since then, and am ruined, living 
with only one object — to have my revenge ! X. has 
dodged me up to this present day ; but one day he 
and I will stand face to face, and then, God have 
mercy on his soul ! " 

With these words Z. plunged his hand into a 
pocket of his overcoat, pulled it out again with a 
ferocious impulsiveness which he evidently could 
not control, and banged on the table between 
them a heavy revolver. 

Precisely at that moment the ofBce-boy knocked 
at the door of the room, entered, and placed on 
the blotting-pad in front of the journalist the 
visiting card of a person waiting to see him. It 
was the card of X. i 

There was a momentary pause, during which 
the newspaper man felt his pulse beginning to 
throb, and then, in a quiet, matter-of-fact manner 
as he tore up the card, he said to the boy, 'Must 
show the gentleman into another room." Thus 
he managed to keep the two apart, and there was 
no tragedy. 

Nobody realises better than the crime investi- 
gator how much luck there often is in landing 
upon really good clues. The genius of the 
detective, in fact, lies chiefly in knowing the clue 
when he sees it. Take this story for example. A 
reporter, who is now the editor of one of the 
biggest daily newspapers, concerned himself 
closely with a very remarkable mystery which the 
police were disposed to drop. An army colonel 
had been found dead in his house at Kensington 
with a smoking pistol in his hand. Five minutes 
before shooting himself a woman had called with 
a letter for him. The woman could not afterwards 
be traced, and the colonel had destroyed the 
letter before pulling the trigger. ** Suicide during 
temporary insanity " was the jury's verdict, and 
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but for the reporter the matter would have been 
left there. 

But one night he was riding on the top of an 
omnibus, and asked an old man for a match. The 
two fell into conversation, and the man with the 
match-box by and by expressed his surprise that 
there had been nothing in the papers about the 
suicide of a lady which had occurred a few doors 
away from him in Chelsea. Quite unsuspecting 
at present, the journalist encouraged his com- 
panion to go into details, and it transpired that 
the lady belonged to a wealthy and well-known 
family. But more than this, the reporter suddenly 
calculated from what he now heard that she had 
shot herself just an hour before sending a letter 
by a charwoman to an address unknown. In an 
instant the journalist had descended from the 
omnibus in company with his old man. They got 
into a hansom cab, drove to the house of the 
charwoman, and at midnight the latter was being 
interviewed in her bedrooih. As the journalist 
suspected, the two tragedies were really one. A 
jealous wife was threatening an exposure, and 
two lovers, who could not marry, agreed to die 
rather than face it. This is not, strictly speaking, 
a murder story, but it is to all intents and 
purposes the same as far as clue-hunting is 
concerned. 

How at other times some sensational feats of 
the Press in connection with crime investigation 
have been encompassed can never be told. Often 
enough the ways of Press detectives have been 
inexplicable to editors themselves. A certain 
London evening journal that likes sensations 
once had a young man in its office who, for a 
variety of good reasons, was regarded as a very 
mysterious and unexplainable person. If the 
editor wanted to solve any particularly difficult 
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problem, this was the man to solve it for him, and 
he was exceptionally good at crime. 

One morning London was horrified with the 
story of a sensational murder of a woman, which 
had taken place overnight on some building 
property in the neighbourhood of Westminster, 
which was then being utilised as the site of some 
new public o£Sces in process of erection. On 
these building works the dead body of the woman 
was found, frightfully mutilated, and with both 
legs cut off. One of these limbs was found hard 
by ; the other was nowhere to be seen. Now here 
was a real murder mystery. The paper we have 
been speaking of turned on its erratic murder 
specialist, and at ten o'clock he walked out of the 
office with no plans of any kind. Before noon the 
editor received a private telegram from him some 
distance away, which stated simply : *^ Have 
found the other leg." So he had— -he alone 
working on his own initiative, and not only 
unassisted by the police, but, as so often happens, 
obstructed by them as far as possible. How this 
feat was performed would take too long to relate, 
and it must suffice that the words of the telegram 
were strictly true. 

Some very serious-minded people profess to 
detest seeing these sensational murder stories in 
print ; but never one of them sees the light but 
there are abundant manifestations that it excites 
the keenest interest on the part of many of those 
people who preach against the publication — 
clergymen included. And so it will always be 
whilst human nature remains what it is, and the 
Press aspires to be a mirror of it. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE OLD HANDS AND THE NEW. 

The Street is a region of great contrasts. In 
the other professional worlds there are certain 
ways of doing almost everything, which are care- 
fully defined in textbooks and are followed with 
a strict regard for precedent and safety. But 
in the world of the Press there can be no such 
unalterable laws. The methods which were good 
and up to date yesterday are old and obsolete 
this morning, because some genius, with one bold 
stroke, has devised a new system which will score 
on every occasion over the old one. Nor are the 
methods of any two journalists of repute quite the 
same. They may, indeed, arrive at approximately 
the same results, but by very diverging routes. 
A portion of newspaperdom is in a constant state 
of mental uneasiness as to which class of man to 
pin its faith, the old and well-tried, who usually 
rises equal to any emergency, or the new, witn 
some originality and freshness. From the pen of 
the latter there may fly dazzling sparks, but some- 
times he may " let his paper down," and that is 
what his matured colleague will never do. 

On the whole, the old hand gains the verdict, to 
which he is justly entitled. There is a virtue in 
experience which Fleet Street cannot afiford to 
neglect, notwithstanding the raids which are made 
upon it in these days by the fresh young bloods 
from the universities, who pine for something a 
little more exciting than the Inns of Court or a 
country curacy. 

Here is a contrast in methods and resource 
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between an old hand and a new one, who were 
at opposite ends of a telegraphic wire. There 
were riots in Ireland, and a newspaper had 
despatched to the scene of the trouble a trusted 
representative. It so happened that shortly after 
his arrival the latter was killed in an accident. 
There was a comparatively new journalist on the 
spot, who conceived that here was an opportunity 
for doing a service to the newspaper in question 
which might benefit him very considerably. So 
forthwith he despatched a telegram to the dead 
man's office briefly telling of the sad happening, 
indicating that the sender of the message was on 
the spot and could undertake any commission, 
and concluding with the invitation to " wire 
instructions." Back, without a moment's delay, 
came the answer from the old hand at home, 
"Search the body for copy." 

There are other true stories which bear some 
similarity to this one. A reporter of immature 
experience was sent by a leading morning news- 
paper to do a full report of a great political 
meeting, which was being held at a town some 
fifty miles distant. He was to leave the meeting 
at about ten o'clock, catch a train home, and 
''write up" whilst travelling, so that the copy 
could be handed to the sub-editors on his arrival 
about midnight. But he did not put in an appear- 
ance then, nor an hour later, nor even at two 
o'clock, wlxen the paper was sent to press with 
merely a paragraph about the meeting, which had 
come through one of the news agencies. But at 
2^.5 a.m. a private telegram reached the sub- 
editor from the missing scribe, sent from a city 
about 120 miles on the other side of the news- 
paper town from that in which he had travelled 
early in the evening. It transpired that, on 
leaving the meeting, he had caught his train, 
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had fallen to sleep whilst doing his work, and 
was snoring comfortably when the train stopped 
at his own station, and for three hours afterwards. 
His telegram to the sub-editor is preserved as a 
specimen of journalistic ingenuousness. ** I am 
here; please tell me what I must do/* said the 
telegram ; and the sub -editor ironically wired 
back, " For heaven's sake stop there always ! " 
The reporter has retired from the profession. 

The burning desire for a new view of things on 
the part of the conductors of newly-born journals 
often gets them into trouble. There was almost 
a crisis in Fleet Street history two or three years 
ago, when the proprietors of one or two of the 
newer papers were beginning to turn up their 
noses at the sound journalist of experience, and 
candidly to intimate that the kind of man they 
liked to work for them was he who had never 
been inside a newspaper office in his life before. 

Such men, they said, were always fresh and 
original 1 But it was soon found out that they 
were also very dangerous. They got their papers 
into numerous libel actions, some of the most 
absurd copy of which they were ever guilty eluded 
the subs, and appeared in print, to the lasting 
mortification of all concerned and the amusement 
of the public, whilst in the points of real journalism 
the fresh and original newcomers were invariably 
left far behind — and their papers with them — 
when there was serious work to be done, scoops 
to be caught, and old hands in competition. So 
this craze for the journalistic ignoramus died out, 
and, despite the competition of the non-journalistic 
specialist, the credit of the thoroughly capable 
and experienced man never stood higher than it 
does to-day. 

Some curious illustrations may be quoted of 
what happened during this illuminating period. 
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Government clerks, who were working all day in 
the public offices at Westminster for two or three 
pounds a week, turned their steps towards Fleet 
Street at night, and made twice the sum by 
the exercise of their peculiar journalistic ideas till 
one or two o'clock in the morning. It was the 
Government departments themselves who put a 
stop to this little game, which they felt was 
conducive neither to efficient service on the part of 
their staff, nor to the preservation of departmental 
secrets, which had a so-much-per-column value 
farther east. 

What was wanted was a report of an every-day 
affair done In a new way, and these fresh outsiders 
were the men to do it. They had the most con- 
temptuous scorn for ordinary news and facts. 
This story is absolutely true. A big horse show — 
a very big one — had been held one day. A variety 
of circumstances were combined to give it a most 
unusual importance, and one of these smart 
journalists of the very newest school was de- 
spatched to it that his paper might be supplied 
with half a column of scintillating matter. When 
the day was far spent, and the show was over, 
he returned to the office to write his story. He 
wanted to make it particularly good, and two or 
three points of doubt occurred to him as he 
scribbled along. In the room where he was writing 
were two old hands, and at last his pride per- 
mitted him to seek their advice. 

*« Oh, I say, Blank, old chap," he called out 
to one of them, " I 'm writing this beastly horse 
show. Now, do you think I ought to say any- 
thing at all about the horses, or leave them out 
altogether ? " 

He whom we call Mr. Blank was quite equal to 
an occasion of this sort. " Plenty of good prize- 
winners, I suppose ? " he asked. 

6 
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** Oh, yes, and the best jumping that has ever 
been seen." 

** All that *s nothing, after all," reflected Blank. 
" Of course, don't be guided by me, but I don't 
think I should mention the horses. Not worth 
it." If the speaker had not been an expert in 
the presentation of a grave demeanour upon all 
occasions he could hardly have kept a straight 
countenance as he gave this advice. Yet it 
seemed to the new journalist that he would be 
going a point farther than he had ever done before 
if he left out the horses altogether. He did not 
seem quite easy about it, so he turned to his 
other experienced companion. 

" I say, dear boy, would you leave out these 
confounded horses?" 

The third man played the game for Blank. 
**Not much in horses, you know, these days. 
Had they nothing fresh? No ducks, for in- 
stance ? " 

For a moment the new young man looked hard 
at his questioner. He felt reassurred then, and 
replied, " No, no ducks, only horses. Well, I '11 
leave the horses out." And so he did, and at 
twelve o'clock at night the chief sub-editor was 
searching for a spare man to write up a fresh 
account of the horse show from the evening 
papers. An interesting sequel to this story is 
that the man who would leave the horses out of a 
horse show story for a leading newspaper very 
shortly afterwards quitted the profession, and is 
now a clergyman in the Church of England. 

Some three summers ago, from the office of a 
big London paper, a comparatively inexperienced 
man had been sent down to some military 
manoeuvres, and on his arrival upon the scene 
hired a valuable horse for his personal use. It 
was a hunter valued at ;^8o. Presently, for 
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reasons best known to himself, the embryo war 
correspondent left the saddle and proceeded by 
other means to a place some distance away, 
where he had other inquiries to make. He left 
the horse standing in the field in the charge of 
nobody. Strange to say, when he returned some 
time later, the animal was not where he had left 
it ! It was clear that it had either walked away 
of its own accord, or that someone had taken 
possession of it. However, the matter did not 
seem worth bothering about, and so the 
correspondent walked to the station and went 
back to his office to write his account. The 
affair had quite passed from his mind when, a 
few days later, a bill for ;^8o, the value of one 
horse, was sent by its owner to the proprietors of 
the paper, and transmitted by them to the gentle- 
man most concerned, whom they not unnaturally 
insisted must take entire responsibility. Some 
weeks later, but not before the matter had got 
into the lawyer's hands, the animal was found. 

The old hand has his ways (of a quite different 
sort) and he must be humoured, for his merits 
are so great. He never << lets his paper down " ; 
that is always to be remembered. An editor was 
once keenly desirous of obtaining an interview 
on a most important matter with a certain high 
personage, who had hitherto defied all attempts 
made with this object. So he chose his most 
trustworthy man for the task, telling him to 
depart by the night mail, to take his time over 
the job if necessary, and to spare no expense. 
Nothing more was heard or seen of this special 
correspondent for three weeks, and then he 
walked into the editor's room with a slip of 
paper, which was a bill for personal expenses, 
which he desired the chief to initial prior to its 
being taken in hand by the cashier. The single 
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item upon it was, '< Expenses in seeing the Duke 

of , ;^37." ** But you didn't see the Duke, 

did you ? '* exclaimed the editor. ** Oh, yes," 
was the answer. "Then why in the name of 
heaven haven't you written about it?*' was the 
next excited question. "Didn't say anything 
worth writing about." Strange as it may appear 
to outsiders, this explanation was accepted 
without another word, and the bill signed. The 
editor knew that it must be so, and he didn't ask 
how the £yj had had to be expended. 

Yes, the old hands have their peculiar ways. 
There was one of them who departed for ever 
from Fleet Street and all other streets not very 
long ago, who was a specialist in church 
matters, and always attended the Church Con- 
gresses in different parts of the country. His 
descriptive reports were exceedingly well done — 
none better — but some of the messages which 
he sent to his office, especially at the beginning 
of each gathering, were eminently curious. Once 
when the Congress was, I think, at Norwich, he 
wired soon after his arrival this peculiar press 
telegram : " The Union Jack is flying from the 
church steeple; the town is black with parsons. 
End one." The two last words are the technical 
way of indicating that that is the end of that 
particular portion of the report that is being sent. 

Be they young hands or old, raw or inex- 
perienced, the newspaper world is eminently one 
in which the fittest must survive. 

Inasmuch as there still lingers a popular 
impression that shorthand is the one grand 
accomplishment that every man in the Street 
must possess, be he old hand or new, and that 
others are of small value in comparison, let me at ^ 
the end of this chapter point out the error of it. 
It is realised now that what is more valuable to 
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the ordinary working journalist with ambition 
than any stenographic capability, or even a 
magnificent power of language, is a memory 
which is as near perfect as the memory of man 
ever is. A man who could remember a hundredth 
part of what he has seen and heard in one year 
has enough material for valuable copy in the 
reference department of his mind as will provide 
him with work for the rest of his life. Some men 
make copious notes at night of the many things 
they have witnessed during the day, but this at 
best is a clumsy method of filing one's facts, and 
it does not often happen that the reference is put 
to much use. 

It is the little things which are seen almost 
every minute in the street and remembrance 
of which has faded from the average mind 
within the hour that are the most useful to the 
man who works for newspapers. It is not 
practicable to make notes of them. When you 
are in conversation with a man who is telling 
you something that will make good copy, it is 
seldom possible to take out a piece of paper and 
put down in writing or shorthand what he is 
saying, and if it were possible it would very likely 
be inconvenient and inadvisable. The modern 
interviewer who knows his business does not 
interview in these days as his predecessor did a 
dozen years ago^that is to say, he does not put 
a question to his man and then scribble away in 
hot haste as the answer is delivered. The result 
of such machine work was always stodgy and 
inefTective. In these days the interviewer has a 
pleasant chat as in ordinary conversation, and 
trusts to his memory to write afterwards the 
interesting things that the great man said. Once 
'upon a time it used to Be considered necessary 
jihat the words of the man, even when discussing 
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comparatively trivial and undebatable matters, 
should be given verbatim, as if he were making a 
speech from a public platform, but now it is 
appreciated that the sense is the thing, and not 
the hurried and often badly-chosen words. 

Therefore the man without a fine memory is 
at a serious discount in journalism in the 
twentieth century, and he who aspires to a 
place in the Street had much better go in for 
a course of memory training than spend the time 
he nearly always does spend in teaching himself 
or being taught how to make the largest number 
of twists and turns with a pencil in the shortest 
possible space of time. No better proof of the 
truth of this statement can be adduced than the 
circumstance that one of the most brilliant 
journalists of a hundred years had one of the 
most marvellous memories that have ever been 
given to man, and that to an enormous extent 
he owed his success as a journalist to the fact 
that he was so gifted. The reference is to De 
Blowitz, the famous correspondent of The Times. 
On one occasion, when Delane was the editor of 
the paper, he and the Paris correspondent went 
together to a sitting of the Chamber at Versailles 
when a great speech was delivered by Thiers. 
The editor went back to London the same night, 
and in parting from De Blowitz at the railway 
station he expressed his regret that the reporting 
arrangements were so badly organised that it was 
not possible for The Titnes to print at once such a 
speech as that. When the train had left the 
station De Blowitz proceeded to the telegraph 
office, and there, putting his memory to the 
severest ims^inable test and conjuring up in his 
fancy a vision of the Assembly with Thiers 
addressing it, he listened again in imagination 
to every word of the oration, and as he listened 
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wrote it out and handed it to the telegraph clerk. 
Next morning when Delane opened his paper he 
saw two columns and a half in it of the speech 
which he had listened to on the previous afternoon. 

Also in these days of the shrinkage of the world 
and the consequent glut of news a faculty for 
quick and perfect condensation is one of the 
most valuable possessions of the Fleet Street man. 
Even in the case of the big penny and threepenny 
broad sheets^ the man who only a few years ago 
had two or three columns in which to tell his 
story now finds that he has at most but half a 
column, in which he is expected to give all the 
facts that he used to give in the larger space, and 
to present them just as brightly, or more so, and 
without apparent cramming. A very good idea 
of the modern conception of the possibilities of 
this condensation may be gathered from an 
anecdote of what took place not long ago when a 
news editor was at one end of a telegraph wire 
and a Fleet Street descriptive writer, for the 
moment in the country, was at the other. The 
descriptive writer suddenly and unexpectedly 
came across what he regarded as a very fine 
special for the next day's paper, and forthwith he 
sent up a sixpenny wire to Fleet Street, indicating 
the character of the story that he had to tell, and 
asking if he should telegraph a column of it. In 
due course the reply came back from the news 
editor, ** Send 600 words," which would represent 
merely a third of a column. 

It usually happens that the respective judgments 
of the editorial person and the journalist who 
labours in the fields of news and specials as to 
what a thing is worth are thus entirely at variance. 
But in this case the labourer was not satisfied to 
put his new scoop into a paltry six hundred, and 
forthwith he wired again to head-quarters this 
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time to say, ** Can't do it in less than 1,200 words 
without spoiling ; shall I send that ? " Then the 
news editor replied, " Story of creation of world 
told in 600 words ; try it." There was no possible 
answer to such a remark. 

I have heard some of the best journalists alive 
say quite reverently that the Old Testament is the 
best piece of journalism on record, and the one for 
all new journalists to study. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY INTERVIEW. 

Since the days when the interview first came 
over from America— as it is said to have done 
— this department of the journalistic business 
has undergone many changes. The pubUc taste 
in interviews is not what it used to be ; although 
there is so much reality, as well as so much 
personality, about them that they are still popular. 
But they have to be much better than formerly. 
Interviews with celebrities of the ordinary sort, 
just because they are celebrities, are no longer of 
value. They must have something good and new 
to say ; the circumstances of their birth, and their 
tastes in smoking and drinking are eschewed. In 
the old days anybody was sent to interview any- 
body, and the result was found in columns of 
twaddle about the study furniture, the clothes the 
man was wearing, and a faithful report, taken 
from shorthand notes, of the questions that were 
put and the answers which were given. This 
will not do for the newspaper-reading public in 
the twentieth century. Only men of the moment 
are interviewed, and they are seen by journalists 
who are experts themselves in the subjects to be 
discussed. So there is more soul in these articles 
than there used to be. 

Nowadays, when a newspaper representative 

sets out to interview a great person, he makes up 

his mind that he will enter into the spirit of the 

thing to the fullest possible extent, and that 

[he will learn all about the subject-matter that 

> there is to know. He is expected to do so, 
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and this expectation often leads to curious 
results. 

Thus, on one occasion, what might have been 
an experience of a sensational character was 
never realised owing to the hesitation of the 
interviewer. A great scientist claimed to^ have 
discovered some wonderful electric method by 
which, reducing his terms to the very simplest 
language, he could apparently bring persons and 
animals^ to the point of death — so that they 
seemed really dead, and might have been certified 
as such — and then revive them to life and activity 
again. Towards the close of his explanation to 
the journalist, he invited the latter to submit to 
an experiment. He should be reduced to thi3 
death point, and then restored. 

The scientist offered to stake his whole reputa- 
tion on this latter point, but his companion cast a 
mental glance over the pleasures of this world 
and the beauty of itj reflected on the awkward 
situation that would be presented if the scientist 
were seized with heart disease in the middle of 
the experiment, or were called away on other 
business, and forgot to come back in time. 

So he declined, and on his return to the office 
made a candid confession of ''funk" to his editor. 
The latter was much disappointed* ''It would 
have made such an excellent story," he seriously 
and sadly remarked. ''And you might have 
known," he added, " that such work would have 
been well remunerated. Besides," he went on, 
" you have had sufficient experience of the ways 
of this office to know that if anything had 
happened to you, your family would have been 
well provided for." The gende rebuke was 
touching to the veteran of the Press ; but he felt 
glad to be alive. 

Such good and valuable interviews as the above 
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are not so easy to obtain as are those with popular 
novelists, playwrights, actors, and actresses, who 
usually have a lively sense of the value of adver- 
tisement. Perhaps there are only two or three 
authors left who have braved all the sieges of the 
Press. One of the last and most famous to 
succumb gave way when a journalist, who had 
secured an excellent commission for the purpose, 
took a place in the country near to that in which 
his victim lived. He is said to have received 
eighty guineas and expenses for his manuscript. 
On the other hand there are many equally famous 

E^ople who welcome the interviewer as a good 
iry who comes to do them good. 
The morning after Santos-Dumont first arrived 
in London, every newspaper contained long inter- 
views with him, and his views on many current 
topics. This no doubt seemed to be very enter- 
prising, and the public may have thought that 
Santos-Dumont must have been horribly bored. 
The fact was, however, that as soon as the 
Brazilian had installed himself at a fashionable 
West -End hotel, he sent round a message to 
every newspaper office saying that he would be at 
home to the gentlemen of the Press that afternoon 
from five till six. Consequently these gentlemen, 
to the number of thirty or forty, called all at once, 
and interviewed the aeronaut simultaneously in 
one large apartment. 

There are certain standard methods of dealing 
with those famous folk who will not consent to be 
seen. The public would be interested to learn 
that many passages across the Atlantic are made 
in the course of each year by Press representa- 
tives commissioned by their papers to proceed on 
j these voyages solely for the purpose of inter- 
' viewing some great man who is travelling in the 
I same ship. Occasionally, also, celebrities them- 
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selves are commissioned to obtain interviews with 
celebrities. This is an easy but an expensive way 
out of many difficulties. 

When a great editor puts himself on to a piece 
of work of this kind he expects to succeed where 
others of lesser journalistic fame have failed. A 
great political crisis had once arisen, and a matter 
of considerable importance and almost equal doubt 
was as to what precise attitude would be taken 
by a certain archbishop. A distinguished gentle- 
man, who may without hesitation be described as 
one of the most important aud influential news- 
paper editors in London, controlling a paper 
which is without a superior, determined upon 
attempting to obtain a scoop interview with the 
archbishop, and as it was at once realised that 
the latter would certainly be inaccessible to the 
ordinary journalist, this editor travelled down to 
the archbishop's palace himself. But when he 
arrived and sent in his card he was, to his 
surprise, confronted with the reply that his grace 
was indisposed, and was unable to see anyone. 
He sent the flunkey back to the archbishop. 

'*Tell his grace," he said, "that Mr. Blank 
himself has come down from London specially to 
interview him." The servant retired, but again 
came back to say that the prelate had only just 
been visited by his dentist, and really could not 
see anyone. The editor, who thought that failure 
to obtain his interview was impossible, but had 
now the dismal prospect before him of making 
the railway journey back to London without a 
line of " copy " in his possession, was naturally 
much annoyed, and found it impossible to leave 
the palace without having something in the nature 
of a parting shot at the archbishop. *'Tell his 
grace," he said again to the flunkey, "that Mr. 
Blank congratulates himself on having been the 
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innocent cause of a successful dental operation 
upon the archbishop." And so do even the 
mighty fail when lesser lights succeed. 

The manner in which another interviewer so 
succeeded on a celebrated occasion makes a story 
of interest. Mr. Pierpont Morgan was in London, 
and his movements at the time were of exceptional 
interest to everybody ; but he has the reputation 
of being one of the most difficult men alive to 
interview. Generally he is regarded as an absolute 
impossibility from this point of view. 

But there was one London newspaper man at 
least who had an equal reputation for his resource, 
and he said he would not sleep until he had per- 
suaded the millionaire to receive him. Thereupon 
another bet him the sum of five pounds that he 
would not succeed. He called at the hotel where 
Mr. Morgan was staying, sent in his card, and 
with it an injunction that the subject upon which 
he had called was one of extreme importance, 
and would not brook delay. The millionaire, 
however, not being new to this kind of thing, sent 
back word by his secretary that the business upon 
which he was engaged was also of extreme import- 
ance, and therefore he was sorry he could not see 
the representative of the Daily Wire, his time 
being worth a guinea a minute to him, and so 
was not to be wasted. The caller begged of the 
secretary that he would return to his master, and 
tell him that he quite understood the position, 
and would have three guineas' worth of interview 
at the price quoted. The millionaire broke down 
at this point, the journalist handed over the three 
guineas, which were subscribed to a charity, and, 
winning his bet, cleared a small profit and got his 
interview, although there was not much that was 
of interest in it. 

Having succeeded in obtaining a really good 
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interview, bright, sparkling, and "full of meat" — 
that is to say, abounding in good solid facts that 
are new, and which throw an interesting light 
on some current event of importai:ice — the next 
thought of the happy journalist is as to how he 
may still further glorify his enterprise by making 
a scoop of it. To do this he has to close the 
source of his information to the rivals that may 
come after him, and that is often so obviously 
impossible that it is not attempted. 

Bold, th^i, was the manner in which one 
successful interviewer not long ago put the 
opposition off the scent. The London reporters 
were searching everywhere for a person of 
momentarily great notoriety, and eventually one 
of them tracked him to a small private room in a 
humble dwelling-house in the North of London, 
There he got out of him a most interesting story. 
When the interview was nearly completed, there 
was a knock at the outside door^ and as a servant 
opened it the reporter inside at once recognised 
the voice of one of the most dangerous of his 
rivals. The man's card was brought in. It so 
happened that, owing to a variety of circum-* 
stances, the person being interviewed was in a 
half-dazed and exhausted condition, and not in 
a mood to keep any close watch upon what was 
going on about him, so when the menial opened 
the door the reporter met him there, took the card 
from him, and whispered, "Yes, we heard; tell 
the gentleman that Mr. Blank is not at home, 
that he has gone down to Sometown tonight." 
The servant did so, and the caller was satisfied, 
"Sometown" was the very place where Blank 
would be if not in London, and reporter No. 2 
took the next train down there I 

But best of all stories of this description is that 
of how the representative of a country newspaper 
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kept a big interview with a Cabinet Minister an 
exclusive to his own journal. The statesman 
was visiting the town on important business; 
there were two newspapers published there, and 
naturally they were both anxious to hear what 
the distinguished visitor had to say on the burning 
question of the moment, with which his business 
was not unconnected. In a happy or an evil 
moment — it all depends whether the point of 
view is strictly journalistic or merely ethical — 
the representative of one of the papers bethought 
himself of a great idea for ** queering the pitch " 
of his rival. He had in his possession one of the 
visiting cards of the very man whom he knew had 
been instructed by the opposition editor to get 
this interview, and when he called on the states- 
man it was this card, and not his own, that was 
presented. He was kindly received and furnished 
with some excellent copy. 

Then he proceeded with the second part of his 
scheme, and adopted an increasingly offensive 
attitude towards the courteous and obliging 
Minister. " Is all this really true 7 " he asked 
to begin with. In a moment the distinguished 
gentleman was furious with anger. <* Do you 
mean to insinuate," he shrieked, ''that I have 
been sitting here for a quarter of an hour telling 
yon a pack of lies ? " " Now, don't be foolish," 
was the caller's bland reply. "You know as 
well as I do that men like you are not usually 
believed in all they say." Thereupon the Minister 
informed his visitor that unless he were outside 
the door within five seconds he would be kicked 
out. He went away at this point, well satisfied. 
Later in the morning the other journalist arrived 
on the scene and sent up his card — the same card 
as that which had previously been presented to 
the politician, The sta^e of the lattpr*5 feelings 
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at this juncture cannot be properly described, 
and it is sufficient to say that he sent down a 
message to the man at the door that if he or any 
other blackguard from his office came to his door 
that day he would have him arrested ! There the 
matter ended. 

There is scarcely a journalist in the Street of 
any long experience but could write a long and 
deeply-interesting article on his own achievements 
in this class of work, and often the simplest inter- 
views are attended by the most exciting circum- , 
stances. Let it be borne in mind that there are 
half a dozen crowned heads in Europe who are 
easier to " get at " for the purpose of a newspaper 
talk than almost any Cabinet Minister of Great 
Britain. 

By the way, it is an interesting point as to who 
was the first public man who was formally inter- 
viewed in England in the modern style, and who 
was the man who interviewed him. Sir Wemyss 
Reid used to say very emphatically that it was 
Mr. W. E, Forster who was interviewed, and that 
Mr. Stead was the journalist, and that it happened 
on the former's return from the East at the 
beginning of the eighties. *• Mr. Forster,** said 
Sir Wemyss, " came to see me immediately after • 
the interview appeared, and I reproached him for 
having countenanced such an abominable innova- 
tion from America. We had a long discussion, 
and in the end agreed that, while the ordinary 
interview was not a thing to be encouraged, yet 
that the interview in which a man stated his views 
on some great topic of interest might be useful to 
the person interviewed and to the public generally, 
* but,* said Forster, * the interviewer must let you 
have a proof before it is published.* " Mr. Forster 
was fairly generally blamed at the time for having ' 
submitted to this interview. 
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When the interview first came in it was a great 
novelty, and it was practised for all it was worth, 
and a great deal more. But the novelty has worn 
off long ago, and in these days a good editor does 
not print interviews except when they are really 
necessary, and it is the only way to communicate 
to his readers with the proper authority exactly 
what the interviewee has to say. 

Two or three years ago editors invented another 
means of giving expression to the views and 
the knowledge of important persons, and it is a 
better and more striking way. They print signed 
articles purporting to have been — and to all 
intents and purposes actually — written by them. 
In the interview the man's words reach the reader 
second-hand, as it were, through the intermediary 
of the journalist. In the case of the signed article 
they go straight from the mouth or mind of the 
man to the readers of the paper with all the 
enormous authority and weight of signatures top 
and bottom. But in a large number of cases they 
are really only interviews after all, and it is but 
a new trick of the journalistic profession. The 
journalist goes to the great man who has copy 
within him, and after his chat he says to him, 
" Now if I write all this up in the first person, just 
as if you yourself had written it, will you sign it 
and let it appear as your own work ? " If he is an 
obliging man the other replies, ** Certainly, if it is 
all right." And he does. Why shouldn't he? 
It is all exactly what he means, and in nine cases 
out of ten the journalist, who has saved him the 
trouble of writing an article on a subject that he 
wanted to say something about, has expressed his 
ideas much more concisely and in a more interest- 
ing manner than he could have done himself. A 
minor consideration is that anything from three to a 
hundred guineas^may have been saved to the paper. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OCCASIONAL FALLIBILITIES. 

You people who only read newspapers seem to 
expect that the makers of them shall be above all 
human weaknesses — that they shall be infallible. 
You have been encouraged in that unfair belief 
and expectation by a hundred years of such 
marvellous achievements in accuracy and wisdom 
as have probably distinguished no other depart- 
ment of the world's work during that period. 

Of course, the newspapers not being at all 
infallible, but only marvellously careful, must 
make mistakes at times ; and, when they are 
made, they and those connected with them have 
in one way or another to pay a very heavy price, 
usually wholly incommensurate with the gravity 
of the error that has been committed. When 
mistakes of fact are committed and the interests 
of somebody are made out to be very seriously 
affected, there is the usual libel action, and the 
libelled person at the end of it expresses to 
himself a pious hope that he may be similarly 
libelled well and often during the remainder of 
his career. It is something to be thankful for 
that latterly judges and juries have come to 
realise something of this state of affairs, and are 
evincing a growing indisposition to fill the pockets 
of these people and those of the legal gentlemen 
who encourage them to take their proceedings. 

The manner in which some of these most 
expensive libels have been made in newspapers 
has been aggravating in the extreme to proprietors 
and editors. Thus, to quote a case which is a 
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fair sample of many others, it was discovered late 
one night that there was a statement among the 
dramatic notes in a London newspaper which 
cast a libellous reflection upon a certain popular 
actress. An order was at once given for it to be 
deleted, and so it was. But it was forgotten to 
cut out the offending line from the duplicate 
country edition. The actress saw it there, and 
the sequel was that after much costly litigation 
she got damages running to four figures of 
pounds. 

Of course, reporters sometimes make mistakes, 
though very seldom. Sub-editors, whose respon- 
sibility in this matter is almost as great, make 
them as infrequently; but, unpleasant as a dis- 
cussion on this topic is to the men of the Street, 
it has its humorous side, and it so happens that 
the sub-editor in this case is the man most con- 
cerned, although the circumstances are almost 
invariably extenuating. He has often to make a 
piece of copy passing through his hands appear 
perfectly lucid when to any unjournalistic person 
who read it beforehand no lucidity would seem 
possibl^e. And unless a sub-editor knows every- 
thing that is contained in all the printed volumes 
that are stored in the British Museum, and, 
furthermore, can divine what will be the contents 
of those stored there in the future, he cannot 
always be sure of being right, however much 
he may try. Thus he sometimes commits a 
journalistic howler. 

The skeleton messages which come in from 
foreign correspondents are those which constantly 
give most trouble. Every man who has received 
a sixpennytelegram knows the difficulty he some- 
times has in guessing what the sender meant 
when he wrote it, although the said sender, 
despite the words he cut out at the last moment 
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for the sake of economy, could not imagine that 
any man would hesitate in grasping its simple 
meaning. It is the same with the Press telegrams. 
/ As just suggested, it is a general principle that, 
whatever the risk incurred, the editor or sub- 
editor must not leave his readers in any state of 
doubt as to what a news item really means, but 
there are one or two cases on record in which 
great journals have, and wisely, funked the task 
of elucidating the meaning of their correspondents' 
messages. Notably there was the instance of 
The Times a few years ago, at the beginning of the 
South African trouble, printing the following : 
'* We have received the following telegram, dated 
January 27th, signed ' British Residents, Johan* 
nesburg.* As its interpretation may be open to 
some doubt, we give it as received : * Public 
meeting freedom speech constitutional discussion 
rigorously suppresses (? suppressed) must cable 
collectively present danger great Boer forces 
arrogantly dictatorial with our executive and 
deadly opposed to imperative reforms still con- 
centrated round here members of our executive 
now choosing site for fort with German indigni- 
ties showing our women maddening, unemployed 
growing daily popular ebullition of feeling im* 
minent unless British are released from present 
serflike position all mine work suspended on 
Robinson from (? four) hours to enable Boers to 
search third time for supposed secreted arms 
private farms owned by English raided by field, 
cornets stock removed catastrophe can only be 
averted by urgent measures we pray England may 
realise.' " 

This example shows how difficult* and brain- 
racking is the task sometimes of the sub-editor 
when he is dealing with skeleton messages. The 
insertion of commas and stops here and there 
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would have removed many of the difficulties of 
elucidation; and in these days the wise corre- 
spondent, when he feels that there may be some 
doubt in the mind of the receiver as to the exact 
interpretation of the message that he sends, and 
such exact interpretation is absolutely necessary, 
Dot only puts in all his stops, but spells their names 
out in the message, writing in "full- stop*' wherever 
it may be required. How different may be the 
meaning of a published telegram, according to 
the position in which the punctuation marks are 
placed, may be realised when it is pointed out 
that the Outlander manifesto to Dr. Jameson 
Commenced in two London papers with very 
significant differences, thus: "It is under these 
circumrststnces that we feel constrained to call 
upon you to come to our aid. Should a disturb- 
ance arise here the circumstances " And: 

"It is tinder these circumstances that we feel 
constrained to call upon you to come to our aid 
should a disturbance arise here. The circum- 
stances " 

But now let us display something of the humour 
of such situations as it sometimes occurs. There 
have been many most amusing instances of curious 
mistakes when too-brief telegrams have had to be 
made intelligible, and then properly punctuated 
and expanded ; but the prefatory statement must 
be made that the sub-editors, who, to their subse- 
quent chagrin, have been guilty, have rarely been 
men working in the Street. The telegrams in 
question have been sent from there by corre- 
spondents and agencies to foreign and colonial 
papers, and what has sometimes happened to 
them make^ it appear that the foreign, and even 
the colonial, knowledge of what goes on in this 
country is much less profound than one sometime^s 
imagines it to be, and that the colonial sub-editor 
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does not possess quite the same encyclopaedic 
knowledge as does the man of Fleet Street. 

The case of the newspaper which, having re- 
ceived a telegram from abroad to the effect that 
the Zulus had taken umbrage at something or 
other, forthwith made a sensation of this item of 
news, and put some big lines on its contents bills, 
which read, " Capture of Umbrage by the Zulus," 
is historic, but it is not by any means the only 
one of its kind. Once an agency account reached 
an Australian journal by wire of the trials and 
tribulations which had been endured by Mr. H. 
Savage Landor on making his attempt to reach 
the sacred city of Lhassa in Tibet. But the sub- 
editor had not at that time heard of Mr. Landor, 
and so he caused it to be printed that ^' a savage 
landor had attempted to get to Lhassa, the 
result being that the beast had been horribly 
mutilated." 

A stir was created at the Cape by a telegram 
from London which announced that the Govern* 
ment had annexed the Tuesday Islands. This 
group could not be discovered on the maps, which 
were eagerly scrutinised, but it was generally felt 
that the political situation was such an anxious 
one that the Government were acting unwisely 
in going in for any more territorial acquisitions 
at this juncture. It was a load ofif some people's 
minds when, some time later, the news was 
amended to read that the Government had an- 
nexed the Tuesday sittings of the House of 
Commons, which had hitherto been reserved for 
the bills of private members. 

On another occasion a brief sporting telegram 
got into the hands of a general news sub-editor 
abroad, and left them in a very interesting state. 
That day the great annual race, the Two 
Thousand Guineas, had been decided, and had 
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resulted in a victory for the horse named Enthu- 
siast, with Donovan second, and Pioneer third. 
The telegram reached the newspaper offices in 
this form: <*Two Thousand Enthusiast Donovan 
Pioneer." The particular sub-editor to whom 
we are referring considered this to be an over 
indulgence in skeletonising on the part of the 
correspondent, and suggested that a complaint 
should be made. But he was quite equal to the 
task of making sense of this message as of any 
other, and this is how it appeared when the paper 
was printed: *^Two thousand enthusiasts met 
to-day in London to welcome Mr. Donovan, the 
celebrated pioneer." 

A similar thing happened once when Mr. 
Gladstone, in a great speech, had made use of 
the famous observation that Mr. Parnell and his 
followers were ''marching through rapine to the 
dismemberment of the empire." It so happened 
that on the same day there had been a big race in 
which the winner had the name of Veracity, the 
second horse was called Tyrone, and the third 
Lobster. As before, the result was telegraphed 
simply "Veracity Tyrone Lobster." The result of 
this race was telegraphed on to the end of the 
brief account that was furnished of the speech, and 
with the word ** Tyrone" staring him in the face, 
the sub-editor never doubted that the last three 
words were a continuation of the speech, and in 
this spirit set himself to make sense of them. 
This is how he did it, and how the message was 
printed in the next day's paper: ''Mr. Gladstone 
delivered a speech in London yesterday, in which 
the right hon. gentleman denounced Mr. Parnell, 
who, he said, was marching through rapine to 
the dismemberment of the empire, and observed 
further that the Irish leader had the veracity of a 
Tyrone lobster." 
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It happened somehow that Mr. Gladstone was 
often the central figure in these mixed-up stories, 
particularly when the sub-editor's powers of ex- 
pansion were in evidence. Of course, nearly 
every cable message is expanded to some extent, 
but it has to be done very warily. Press history 
is full of gravestones as the result of faulty ex- 
pansion. It will be remembered that whilst the 
dynamite scares were in the air, some eighteen 
or twenty years ago, a portmanteau containing 
the explosive was found on the platform of a 
London railway station, naturally creating a great 
sensation. News of the incident was forthwith 
telegraphed all over the world, and the message, 
as sent from Fleet Street to the New Zealand 
papers, took this particular form: '^Dynamite 
found in gladstone bag, Ludgate Hill Station.'* 

The sinister meaning of the cablegram seemed 
obvious to one of the antipodean sub-editors 
when it came into his hands, and the news duly 
appeared in his paper the next morning in this 
form : — ^* A quantity of dynamite was found in 
Mr. Gladstone's bag at Ludgate Hill Station." 
And with this editorial comment on the leader 
page: ** While we have, as our readers know, no 
kind of sympathy with Mr. Gladstone's politics, 
we cannot too strongly condemn the authors of 
this dastardly outrage upon a deservedly respected 
public servant." 

One might have imagined that this extra- 
ordinary version would have exhausted all the 
possibilities of misunderstanding such a simple 
message, but in another journal the following 
editorial was printed : " We direct the attention 
of our readers to the sensational cablegram we 
publish from London. The complicity of Mr. 
Gladstone with the Irish dynamiters, of which 
we were always convinced, has now been proved 
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beyond all doubt. We await, with an impatience 
which we are sure is shared by all our readers, 
further information of the affair from London. 
Thank God, we say, that the efforts of this 
unscrupulous statesman to dismember the British 
Empire have brought him to a felon's cell." 

Another amusing instance of failure to interpret 
properly a very abbreviated cabled message 
occurred after an exciting by-election in the 
South of England had been lost and won. Renter 
telegraphed the news over seas in this very simple 
form "Marks, 4,048; King, 3,666,*' assuming that 
all sub-editors abroad would know to what it 
pertained without any other addition of explana- 
tory words. But in the Transvaal Leader the next 
morning it was duly announced as follows: 
"Billiards. Reuter*s special to the Leader. — 
London, Saturday, October 8th. In the billiard 
match between Marks, and King the former's 
score to-night was increased to 4,048 to the 
latter's 3,666." 

A colonial sub-editor on one famous occasion 
got himself hopelessly mixed with diflferent tele- 
grams that came to his hands, one batch dealing 
with a speech made by Mr. T, D. Sullivan, M.P., 
after his release from Tullamore Gaol, and the 
other with the challenges of Mr. John L. Sullivan, 
the notorious pugilist. After careful thought the 
sub-editor, evidently having no intimate knowledge 
of either person, came to the conclusion that they 
were one and the same, and, after the usual 
expansion, his handiwork as printed in the next 
day's paper read as follows: — 

"John L. Sullivan has replied to the notice of 
Smith's backers, accepting his challenge, stating 
that he prefers to fight Smith in the regulation 
prize ring with bare knuckles, a limited number of 
spectators representing each side to be present. 
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Sullivan, in a speech after his release from prison, 
said that he thought Gladstone's proposals were a 
fair compromise, and would unite the two peoples 
in peace and fellowship. He had every confidence 
in putting Smith's nose out of joint should Smith 
meet him inside the ring. He urged the people to 
join the National League, and to meet secretly for 
indulgence in the manly sport if the Government 
prevented their meeting openly. Sullivan asserted 
that Smith's backers proposed to him to take part 
in sham affairs in public with the object of making 
a big haul in gate-money. This he refused to do, 
and declared that as long as life lasted he would 
be true to the National cause." 

Occasionally, London sub-editors receiving 
very skeletonised cablegrams from **down 
under " have been led, despite all skill and care, 
into corresponding mistakes. FtHT example, when 
Sir Arthur Kennedy was Governor of Queensland 
a cablegram was delivered one night at the ofiice ^ 
of a certain London newspaper which read: 
"New railway begun, Maryborough. Governor 
twins first son." 

It is a common thing to receive on the one ' 
message from any particular place news of two 
events wholly unconnected and dissimilar. 
Expediency is thus served. The announcement 
about the new railway was, therefore, given in its 
proper place, and the interesting piece of news 
about the Governor's family affairs was delicately 
expanded till it read : " The wife of Sir Arthur 
Kennedy has just given birth to twins, the elder 
being a son." 

When Sir Arthur's friends and relatives here at 
home in England read this announcement in the 
paper next morning they stood aghast. Then 
they felt inclined to revile Sir Arthur for, as they 
felty a most unjustifiable secrecy. Finally they 
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decided on cabling to him for an explanation. 
Sir Arthur, you see, had left England a little 
while before a widower, and not one of his family, 
nor a single friend, had he told of this second 
marriage which had resulted in twins. **What 
do you mean by twins?*' cabled back the 
astonished Governor, in answer to the inquiries 
from home; and the full text of the newspaper 
report was then sent out to him. It was then 
made clear to the folk at home in England that 
there was no second wife, and no twins. The 
skeleton message as sent off from Australia 
to London read : " New railway begun, 
Maryborough; Governor turns first sod." 

It was in transmission and receipt that the 
word <* turns*' became altered to <* twins," and 
when that had been done the change from '* sod " 
to '' son " became inevitable. 

That worthy man, the printer, is not always 
responsible for the errors that are laid to his 
account. It is very convenient at times for a 
journal to save its face by declaring the next day 
after one of these little tragedies that it was the 
result of a "printer's error." When those excul- 
pating words are written the journalist who writes 
them often feels that he is not doing justice to his 
better self, but he finds it hard to admit, as he 
sometimes does, that the error was ** due to a slip 
of the pen," and he realises that it would need a 
most gigantic slip to make such a mistake and 
that the readers will only laugh the more. And, 
after all, the printer, good man, is quite unknown 
and is not an individuality at all, so he would not 
care a brass farthing if the editor told his readers 
that he was responsible for the meagre account 
that was presented of an affair of prime import- 
ance, or even for any deviation from the strict 
line of rectitude on the part of former proprietors 
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of the journal. And, again, printers have made 
mistakes, most abominable mistakes, wliich ought 
never to be forgiven, so why should not the Street 
make their punishment complete and keep on 
blaming them in public for anything and every- 
thing that goes wrong? 

There is absolutely no limit to the discomfiture 
that the wicked printer can bring upon the well- 
meaning journalist. A well-known writer, Mr. J. 
Bloundelle Burton, whose " u's *' and " n's " in his 
copy seemed to be somewhat too similar for the 
printers, who were constantly wrong in their guesses 
as to which was which, once made a brave effort to 
demonstrate the difference to the men at case, but 
it had a most unhappy result. A proof came to 
him, and in it all the **n's" and "u*s" were wrong, 
or most of them. So where such a mistake had 
occurred and it was a "u" that was wanted, he 
marked out the ** n " in proof and in the margin he 
wrote, ** This is a *u'"; but as it would have been 
to no purpose in the present state of confusion to 
put a simple " u,*' he wrote it " ewe," and drew a 
sheep alongside to emphasise his meaning. And 
where there was a "u" for an **n" he wrote, "This 
is a hen," and he drew a picture of a hen. He 
thought that the "h** too much would not matter 
in the circumstances. When his copy was duly 
printed it read : ** "With a groahen the ewetter 
vagabond slewehenk away," and then the writer 
mentally ejaculated ** Tableaewe ! " 

There is a variety of other ways in which the 
fallibility of the Press is sometimes demonstrated, 
but some of them, such as those in which the 
opposition takes a hand in the exposure, are best 
considered in another place. Only one other very 
infrequent class of error need here be mentioned. 
It occurs when newspapers are too enterprising 
and pubhsh their news too soon, and at such times 
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the miserable editor feels that he would like a 
trip through the Hoe printing machine in the 
basement when it is running at full speed. 

It is one of the customs of the enterprising 
journalist to write up all that can be so written 
beforehand. If you know exactly what a scene is 
going to be like, why wait till it happens before 
describing it ? Well, sometimes the man of Fleet 
Street does not wait. He writes all this copy in 
advance as suggested, and then takes a watching 
brief over the event to see that it all goes o£f just 
as stated^ Some ghastly affairs have transpired 
in Fleet Street as the result of this often necessary 
anticipation. Only a year or two ago, when the 
King was in Ireland, and a brilliant function was 
to be held at Dublin Castle on a certain evening, 
one of the most careful and most highly re*spected 
of London morning journals printed a full and 
graphic account of it the day before. 

But, after all, such happenings are well and 
happily forgotten in the grand sum of journalistic 
achievement. 



CHAPTER X, 

STARTING A NEW PAPER. 

It is but seldom given to the mortals ot earth to 
revel in such ecstatic moments as those which are 
lived by the most interested section of Newspaper 
Land between one and three o'clock on the morning 
of a certain day. The happy hours are those of 
hope, expectancy, and relief which intervene 
between the days and weeks of drudgery that 
have gone before in the organisation and 
preparation of the first number of a new paper and 
the time when the last detail of its composition 
has been finally arranged and its fate has passed 
into the hands of the printers. 

The impression of the average outsider very 
probably is that starting a newspaper is pretty 
much like opening a new grocery store, and that 
all that is necessary to do is to buy some type 
and machinery, engage a staff, order a supply of 
news from the different agencies, and then get 
out the new sheet. It might really seem that the 
bulk of the preliminary work devolved upon the 
advertising agent, who on more than one occasion 
recently has had the responsible duty of spending 
more than ;^i 0,000 beforehand. 

But actually the three weeks or a month which 
precede the publication of the first number consti- 
tute the most anxious period that the staff will 
ever be called upon to pass through, though they 
continue their connection with the new journal 
to the end of their days. The public are never 
permitted to see the copies, but at frequent inter- 
vals during this trial period, sometimes every day, 

no 
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the paper is got ready, set up in type, and printed 
just as if it were already on sale at the bookstalls. 
Advertisements, leading articles, and foreign and 
home news are all inserted in their proper place. 

The chief, and in fact almost the only, differ- 
ences between this and the real thing are that 
there is not quite so much rush, and that for this 
time only the editorial staff and the compositors 
are free from that oppressing sense of responsi- 
bility for absolute accuracy which governs the 
writing of every word when it is known that it 
will be read by some scores of thousands of 
critical purchasers of the paper. 

Advantage must really be taken of this grand 
opportunity, and therefore the dummy papers, as 
they are called, contain some most fearful and 
wonderful intelligence. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that, one of the continual dreads of the 
journalist and newspaper proprietor being that 
some day he may commit a libel, these papers 
which are never to pass outside the oiSce doors 
are, with a fiendish glee, filled with them, so that 
not long ago a complacent editor calculated that 
on the basis of a recent award in the Law Courts 
his dummy, if published, would cost its proprietors 
the sum of ;^3So,ooo. 

The fact is not always fully realised that the 
libel has been committed, and the liabilit}^ to 
damages incurred even by the printing of the 
dummy, when it can be shown that any third 
party has read the libellous words. It may be 
only a joke, and only one copy may be printed ; 
but that may be quite enough for the law, and 
the story is told that one manager, realising this 
after he had gone to bed in the small hours of 
one morning, a dummy having recently been 
produced in his new omce, got up, dressed him- 
self, and returaed there, went through every room 
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in search of dummy copies, and carried them 
down into the cellar, where he put them in the 
boiler furnace and set them alight. 

It finally struck him that there was a half- 
printed copy among the webs of the printing 
machine — as there nearly always is after printing 
— and he was groping his greasy way amidst the 
cogs and wheels when a policeman duly appeared 
on the scene, and was with difficulty satisfied as 
to the innocence of the proceeding. Next day a 
strict order was issued that in the case of future 
dummies only the Bible was to be employed as copy. 

These frivolous libels apart, it would vastly 
amuse the public if they were permitted to see 
the ordinary " news " contents of a dummy news- 
paper, and judge of what Newspaper Land is 
capable when it enjoys the feeling that there is no 
other land to cater for, and it need only write and 
print to please itself. Here are a few of the 
head-lines taken from one such dummy: "Czar 
keeps Rabbits — Pleasant Pastime of Russian 
Ruler.'* "Mountains of Moon — Fatal Results of< 
this Year's Climbs." "War in the East-Battle 
at Whitechapel." " Lord Rosebery Speaks : 
And Speaks, and Speaks, and Speaks." "Touch- 
ing Love Story — Female Prisoner Fascinated 
with Judge: Screams •! Loves Yer,* and gets 
Six Months." "Our Contemporaries — Cream of 
their Columns." The columns, however, are 
commonly filled with compositorial "pie" and 
standing type of any description. It is said that 
for the purpose of the preservation of copyright a 
dummy evening newspaper has been printed for 
several years in the offices of one of the leading 
London morning journals ; and it is certain, such 
is the thoroughness of preparation in advance, 
that offices for its publication were rented for a 
long period and kept always empty. 



1 
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If it were not for these dummies that are 
printed by way of trial before the real publication 
of a new journal commences, and which at last 
convey the happy conviction that everything 
down to the smallest detail is in working order, it 
is quite conceivable that on the appointed day a 
new paper would fail to make its appearance. 
There are a thousand possibilities of breakdown, 
not including such elementary considerations as 
sometimes affect the humble proprietors of new 
weekly papers in remote districts, who, it is said, 
in their natural desire for economy, find that they 
have ordered insufficient type. In one such case 
it is alleged that, b^ing two columns short, the 
editor happened upon the ingenious idea of 
inserting at the top of eacl\ column which was 
left blank the enticing words, " Watch this 
column. Startling feature next week." 

In another case it was merely the letters " t " 
and **e*' that gave out under the heavy demand, 
as these much-employed letters will do when the 
compositors' boxes are not well loaded. At the 
.point where the supply stopped, a notice was 
inserted informing the reader that for the 
remainder he must "read a *t' where a *q* is 
given, and read ' e * for * z ' when it appears," and 
the subscriber had the pleasure of trying to read 
columns of such matter as this : ** Wz arz surz 
qhaq our rzadzrs will bz glad qo qhink qhaq qhis 

gzrriblz war is drawing qo iqs znd," and so forth, 
^f course, by the nature of circumstances such 
things cannot happen in London, but there are 
plenty of opportunities for error and omission, 
apart from them. For example, it is a very 
simple thing to forget to register the paper as a 
newspaper at the Post Office, and the result is 
that the first number, in which a large mail 
business is invariably done, costs a penny at 

8 
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least for transmission by post instead of a half- 
penny. This has been done several times. 

Of course, a good first number is absolutely 
essential, for it is a well-understood maxim in 
Fleet Street that it is extremely difficult, and in 
many cases quite impossible, ever afterwards to 
recover from the injurious effects of a faulty issue 
at the start. 

Editors in their first leaders, in which it is 
pointed out that a long-felt want is now beings 
satisfied, invariably assert that the difficulties of 
a first number are extreme, and that the paf>er 
must necessarily improve day by day. This may 
be the case in regard to periodicals, but ne\7s- 
paper editors know perfectly well that it is not 
so — as regards the improvement — with daily 
sheets. Scoops, booms, features, and all the rest 
of them can be arranged by the dozen for the first 
number, or even the first two numbers, but not 
till after that does the process of living from hand 
to mouth, as it were, on the news and the articles 
which the day produces really begin. The really 
critical time is from the third number to, say, the 
tenth ; after that, everything begins to settle down 
comfortably. 

When the first number is being prepared 
almost the only things editorially that can be 
written in advance for the second is an article of 
the gush character, in which the thousands of 
readers who have supported the new publication, 
and who have sent letters and telegrams of 
congratulation, are cordially thanked for their 
support, and asked to accept the assurance of the 
editor that he will exercise his utmost endeavour 
to merit a continuance of the favour 1 "The 
demand," it is written, ** for our new paper has so 
far exceeded the possibilities of supply that, 
despite the f£^ct that our machines were running 
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at high pressure during the whole of yesterday, 
and until it was necessary to make preparations 
for the printing of the second number, they had 
to stop with many hundreds of repeat orders from 
newsagents all over the country still uncom- 
pleted/* 

This article is, it need hardly be said, a standard 
feature of No. 2 of every new newspaper, and 
being so, it may be, and often is, written and set 
in type before the first number is printed, so that 
there shall be no delay or doubt about it. It may 
be that proprietors, managers, and editors are 
groaning over what is a palpable failure; but what 
difference does that make ? You cannot tell the 
public that. 

It is the general understanding in these days 
that in order to produce and establish a new 
morning paper a capital is required of not less 
than a quarter of a million pounds. On that a 
good paper can be run at some loss for a year or 
two, as it must almost certainly reckon on having 
to do. With all this expense, and the doubt that 
still goes with it, one cannot be surprised that, 
despite the continual production of new journals, 
the capitalists of Fleet Street are begining to 
approach new schemes with great reluctance. It 
is cheaper, they say, to buy an existing property 
and convert it to their own purposes, making 
practically a new paper in this way, but having 
the advantage of an existing circulation, adver- 
tisement connection, and prestige of some sort. 

What is to all intents and purposes a new 
paper is sometimes made by the amalgamation of 
two existing ones. It may usually be taken for 
granted when this is done that the times have 
been very bad for both in the past, and news- 
paper jealousy is so real and intense that only 
under severe pressure are overtures with this 
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object in view ever made between the proprietors 
concerned. The story is told that two papers had 
been secretly desiring amalgamation for years, 
but were too shy to say so. Then one day the 
proprietor of one remembered that he had a 
telephone, and rang up the owner of the rival 
sheet. **That White of the Herald?'* he asked. 
<*Yes, who's that?" **0h, Black of the News. 
Shall we join?" ** Certainly; when?" "Next 
week.'* ** Done. What about offices and staffs ? " 
**My offices; split staffs." "That's settled; 
good-bye." And the next week the two papers 
came out as one. 

Like a young man without prospects but only 
with energy and determination, it behoves the 
new paper to walk Warily and with a strict regard 
for economy in its private life. In the days of its 
established success it may bring into the Street 
for its delectation something of the luxury of the 
West End. There may be marble halls and thick 
carpets and a glitter of the electric light on 
mirrors everywhere, while our editor with a sovd 
full of satisfaction lolls in an apartment which 
would well serve as the study of a king — frescoes 
on the walls and ceilings, rare furniture, costly 
objects to please an artistic fancy — all so costly* 
It was very different when the paper was a baby, 
and they wondered anxiously if it would live. It 
was in a very shabby cradle. 

I have a vivid remembrance of the first time 
that I called on a clever journalist who is now not 
only one of the most successful but one of the 
wealthiest editors and proprietors in the Street. 
He was trying to put some life into what was 
practically a new paper though an old one bought 
and polished up. I went up no marble staircase 
to his room, but riskily groped my way up two 
flights of on^ of those means of elevation which 
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are a cross between a ladder and ordinary stairs. 
The editorial department of this, destined to be 
one of the greatest evening journals in the world, 
was in the garret, and really consisted of one room 
with a little corner partitioned oiF for the editor. 
The corner cannot have measured more than ten 
feet by seven or eight, and a fair proportion of 
this space was occupied with bundles of old 
papers. There was one old desk which seemed 
to have been bought at a second-hand shop and a 
chair to match which no man worthy of the love 
of a true woman would have taken home for use 
in the scullery. And for the purposes of lying 
down to think out new ideas there was a sofa 
with a greasy cover and only three legs, various 
volumes of reference such as Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates and the London Directory taking the place 
of the missing fourth and being only removed for 
consultation when necessary. Here in this grimy 
and truly miserable den, with one window looking 
upon perhaps the ugliest street that leads from 
the highway of the Press, the future of the journal 
was planned and organised. In the larger room 
outside, where the sub-editors and reporters 
worked, the rain came dripping through the 
skylight and wet the copy as it was made. 

To-day the same paper and its editor are 
housed in one of the most costly newspaper 
buildings in the world, and not many years have 
elapsed during the transformation. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE EXCHEQUER. 

At the price of a halfpenny or a penny, or at 
the most at threepence, when it makes a fair- 
sized parcel, the morning newspaper does seem 
to be such a very cheap affair that the matter-of- 
fact public, accustomed only to getting the bare 
value of its money, or sometimes a little less than 
the value of it, may be forgiven if by custom and 
contemptuous familiarity it has come to regard 
these matutinal news sheets as worth precisely 
a halfpenny, penny, or threepence, as the case 
may be, or a little less on those mornings when 
there are no sensations. 

There is no feature of the public ignorance 
concerning Fleet Street which is more marked 
than this as to cost and value. Father at the 
breakfast table would not believe it if he were 
told the mere truth that it costs as much to run 
The Times as it does a Government department, 
and a great deal more than most of them. There 
is a hazy notion in the public mind that 
the chief item of expenditure in a newspaper 
office is the editor's salary. This is an actual 
conversation which took place not long ago 
between two intelligent and wealthy business 
men: — 

First Business Man : " Smart little paper, the 
Daily Wire, don't you think. Brown?" 

Second Business Man: "Oh, excellent. Good 
editor, I should say; probably pay him pretty 
well." 

F. B. M. : " Very likely. Man like that must 

ii8 
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be worth as much as five hundred a year. 
Besides, the paper can afford it." 

S. B. M. : ** Of course ; and they wouldn't have 
much more to pay out. Few telegrams, and that 
sort of thing, you know. Editor writes a lot 
himself, I should think." 

F. B. M: *«So should I. Still, its a very 
good paper," 

(Both become absorbed in a war telegram from 
Japan, which has cost the paper £210^ though 
filling but a small space.) 

As was said, this is a true story down to the 
final detail, and it shows the absurdity of some of 
the views entertained by readers. Briefly, the 
editor does not make a morning newspaper any 
more than one brick makes a Park Lane mansion; 
one may be quite confident that the editor of no 
London morning journal receives such a miserable 
pittance as ;^5oo a year ; and almost equally so 
that none of the editorial hierarchy does any 
writing, at least any considerable amount of 
writing. Now and again they may permit them- 
selves the indulgence of a leading article, but 
mainly their business is to ask others to write 
and see that they do so. 

Let us examine a few features of this question 
of newspaper finance, and perhaps the result may 
be a greater respect for the morning paper on the 
part of the reader than ever he entertained for it 
before. The financial turnover in the newspaper 
world is a colossal thing. 

By way of breaking it gently, it may be said 
that if a reader wanted a copy of his favourite 
halfpenny paper produced and printed for himself, 
and himself alone, it would cost him not less than 
;^i,ooo. There is one of these cheap journals 
published every morning in London which never 
costs its proprietors less than j^i»500 per issue. 
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Yet, halfpenny paper as it is, and sold to the 
newsagents for a trifle over a farthing, it yields a 
tremendous profit. 

Including the members of the literary staff, the 
foreign correspondents, and the men engaged in 
the mechanical and publishing departments, this 
journal needs the constant and exclusive services 
of over 600 persons to keep it going. Probably 
there is one other newspaper published in London 
which costs more and needs more men.* It is hard 
to say whether the men, the matter, or the paper 
is relatively the most expensive item in newspaper 
production ; one only knows that whilst the price 
of men seems to be going down, the cost of paper 
is going up. The paper bill every year for the 
journal of which we have been speaking comes to 
;f 180,000. Every day some three hundred and 
fifty miles of paper, weighing fifty-five tons, are 
fed into the greedy maws of the Victories and the 
Hoes. 

So it will be understood that the niere me- 
chanical production of a newspaper is a vastly 
expensive thing. It is, moreover, in proportion 
to its circulation, a constant, whilst the matter 
in it is a most variant charge. One morning the 
paper may come out and the whole of the news 
and literary matter published may not have cost 
more than ;f25p. (It is difficult to see how in 
any circumstances it could cost less than that.) 
Next morning the paper may have cost ;^2,ooo, 
and yet the cheaper paper may have been the 
better one of the two. This state of affairs may 
have arisen from the fact that in the case of the 
first paper all the leading news was home news, 
and therefore cheap. You can have four or five 
columns of a sensation in Parliament, with a fight 
on the floor and the ejection by policemen of 
certain members (finer news than this from the 
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public point of view there is not) for a total cost 
of a couple of guineas per column or less. 

Unless it is a big exclusive, in which case 
hundreds of pounds may be spent, the proprietor 
in these days thinks twice before he pays more 
than five guineas a column for anything appear- 
ing in his paper that has been written in England. 
But the /'2,ooo paper may have included sundry 
items of special foreign news which may not have 
appeared particularly interesting, but to which, 
nevertheless, such a commercial or diplomatic 
importance attached that they had to be specially 
ordered from foreign correspondents, given in full, 
and terribly high cable rates paid for them. There 
are several cable companies, and each newspaper 
must employ them all as occasion arises, and 
when it is stated that the bill of one of these 
companies to a certain newspaper last year, for 
the preceding twelve months, amounted to ;^30,6oo 
the rest may be left to the imagination. In the 
course of evidence that was given before the 
Select Committee on the Copyright Bill a few 
years ago it was officially stated that the expense 
of supplying foreign intelligence to The Times 
amounted to ^50,000 a year, and on the same 
occasion it was related that a single news 
telegram concerning a revolution in Argentina 
had cost ;^i,200. 

The public, in its reflective moments, might 
sometimes pause to consider how tyrannical it is, 
and what the little originality upon which it 
insists in its favourite newspaper costs to the 
sorely-tried proprietor. The reader has been so 
pampered and petted, and so let into the secrets 
of things during the last few years, that in these 
days he knows too much about agencies and the 
like, and is too particular about having an account 
of his own about everything that takes place, no 
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matter where. He has been fed on strawberries 
until so late in the season that now he insists on 
having them at Christmas. A newspaper that 
printed nothing but agency matter for its home 
and foreign news would not perhaps be a great 
newspaper, and it would never rejoice in scoops ; 
but it would contain, after all, a faithful and full 
account of what was going on in the world, and 
the cost would be next to nothing. 

But nowadays readers will not have this to any 
extent whatever; they will have their specials 
"From our own correspondent," and they must 
be good specials too, and long ones. Now think 
what this means in particular cases. Suppose, 
for instance, that an important event was happen- 
ing in India or Australia which would demand a 
long report. That report would be supplied in 
the ordinary course on Renter's service, or at 
much greater length and in full detail, brightly 
embellished by an excellent descriptive writer on 
what is called Reuter's special service, which is 
fuller, more picturesque when necessary, and rather 
more expensive than the ordinary service. Now 
every first-class London paper, as a mere safeguard 
and for use when required, would have both these 
accounts supplied to it in the ordinary course for 
the subscription which it regularly pays lo Reut^*, 
and thus the publication of them would not cost 
anything. But just because his spoiled readers 
insist on having something of their own, the editor 
has. to cable out to his own man in India or 
Australia and tell him to send along a column 
of the afifair, the only difference between this 
column and the column of Renter being that it is 
differently worded, and is very likely not so good. 
And it may cost the paper ;^200 to get it. 

It may safely be deduced from what has already 
been said that wars are very expensive things to 
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newspapers, for if there is one thing that the 
followers of particular journals have always in- 
sisted on it is their own war news. These 
expensive messages are constantly skeletonised — 
that is to say, they are sent with some of the 
"ofs" and the "the's" and such like words left 
out — but this skeletonising has to be warily 
done, for we have already seen what trouble 
may ensue upon it. Weil, now, an ordinary 
newspaper column consists variously of from 
1,400 to 2,500 words. Take an average 
column of i,8oo words and knock off the odd 
hundreds as having been supplied by the sub- 
editor in the course of his expansion, and then 
reckon the cost of the column as cabled at the 
rate of from three to six shillings a word, accord- 
ing to the place from which it was despatched. 
The result is enlightening. Next imagine such a 
cablegram as this, worth a thousand times its 
weight in gold, arriving too late for publication, 
or clashing in such a way with other news as to 
render its publication inadvisable ! Yet such 
messages have been cast into the waste-paper 
basket before to-day. 

There is a heavy drain on the exchequer in 
almost innumerable ways beyond such as these 
which we may regard as ordinary. There are the 
libel actions. Every man who wants to make 
money quickly and easily lives in hopes that some 
day he will be libelled by a newspaper, and the 
proprietor has to keep solicitors and counsel con- 
stantly retained and must set aside a good few 
thousands each year for disbursements under this 
head. Hundreds of other knowing people have 
come to think that every newspaper office is a 
little Bank of England, and every day they swoop 
down upon it with their extraordinary claims. A 
suburban gentleman once wrote to the proprietors 
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of a London daily demanding compensation for 
the ruin of his business, which he said had been 
effected by the newspaper. Furthermore, he said 
that unless the amount claimed were not paid into 
his account at Coutts' Bank within a specified 
period the claim would be doubled. The paper 
ignored the letter ; the claim was doubled, then 
doubled, and doubled again several times over. 
This was the last account sent: "To account 
rendered, ;^3, 156,756 ; doubled as notified, 
;^6,3i3,5i2 ; total, ;f 9,470,268." Then this 
wonderful claimant called at the office for a 
settlement, and the reader may not be surprised 
to hear that he accepted half a crown to cover 
the whole thing. This was B.n obvious case of 
eccentricity ; but it was only the reductio ad absur- 
dum of many hundreds like it, but not quite so 
exaggerated, which are brought forward every 
week. 

It needs great revenues to stand all this ; and, 
fortunately for them, the revenues of big news- 
papers are great. Again, how little does the 
public know of this. It has heard that advertise- 
ments in widely-circulated journals are costly 
things, but has it ever dreamt what is the 
absolute fact, that a single whole-page insertion 
of somebody's pills in a London daily may 
frequently cost ;^2oo if it is an outside page, and 
may even cost much more, the price varying with 
the circulation of the journal? Sometimes a 
newspaper is obliged, through lack of space, to 
leave out hundreds of pounds* worth of advertise- 
ments from a single issue. But the truth is that 
the advertisement market is afiected by the 
general state of trade as much as any other, 
perhaps even more. When business is not good 
and the manufacturers and sellers are groaning 
under decreased revenues the first place that 
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they select for economy is the advertisement 
department, and when they cease to advertise 
and the supply of pages and half pages to the 
Press decreases the demand for them naturally 
increases, and the paper which yesterday would 
tell the advertiser with a cheque for only ;^20o to 
take it away and his whole-page advertisement 
with him, will now be very obliging and glad to 
print the page for £iSo* The advertiser is always 
told by the advertisement manager that this is a 
very poor policy, and that when times are bad 
and all his rivals like himself are suffering then is 
his chance by a bold grappling with the situation 
to out-advertise everybody else and secure some- 
thing like a monoply in the trade that is going. 
Perhaps the manager is right, but the business 
man does not take his interested advice. 

Vast changes are coming over the advertising 
section of the daily press in these days. The 
public are tired of the old kinds of advertisements 
and try to avoid looking at them. The only way 
in which readers can be enticed to glance through 
advertisements now is when a subtle trap is laid 
for them, and when they hardly know until the 
finish that they have been cheated as it were in 
their reading. Then they do not feel so very 
angry after all, as they have been entertainea. 
The making of these traps is a great science 
which has developed rapidly. Only two or three 
years ago it was thought very ingenious to print 
a column of a report of an alleged interview by 
the representative of the *' Slocum-on-Mudbury 
Gazette " with Mrs. Jones who had been suffering 
for twelve years with excruciating pains in her 
nose and chin, but who had at last been cured, as 
the reporter discovered to his great interest, by 
applications of Muggins's Lotion to the aflfected 
parts once a week. But now the pubUc is us^d 
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to these stories and rarely looks at them. The 
advertisers are beginning to realise that their own 
business men, shrewd as they may be, are not the 
persons to draw up attractive advertisements 
that will deceive the public. Therefore the 
business houses are now going to Fleet Street 
itself for their advertisement writers and publicity 
managers, and they have taken some of the best 
men out of the place for the purpose and are 
paying them huge salaries. 

This tale of thousands and millions might be 
indefinitely prolonged, and grow in wonder all the 
time. Let it be said only in conclusion that, 
despite the thousands and the millions, it is 
frequently a hard thing to live in Newspaper JLand 
in these days, and more often than not profits are 
microscopically small — if there are any profits 
at all. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE LOOK-OUT MBN. 

LriKB the merchants on the Com Exchange, the 
interesting people who inhabit the Street deal 
very largely in " futures." They have no word 
of their own to describe the precise nature of the 
task in which they are constantly engaged, but 
this one, borrowed from the City, will serve their 
purpose exactly. When the general outside world 
wakes up in the morning it gives its attention to 
the things and events of the day which has just 
dawned. The newspaper world does so to a 
limited extent, for the news of that day has already 
been largely anticipated. The maxim, which of 
all others is the most utterly discredited in Fleet 
Street, is that the evil thereof is sufficient for the 
day in question. To-day, though the papers with 
its date upon them are still being printed, belongs, 
and has for some time belonged, to the dead ages 
of journalism, and the great battle of newspaper 
competition this afternoon and to-night is being 
fought over issues which will not be bought and 
sold until some time next week at earliest. 

Already you will perceive how the look-out men 
are of the essence of the life of newspapers. Every 
journalist must be to a large extent a look-out 
man, otherwise starvation must inevitably be his 
portion. But as all is and must be order and 
method, to each man is assigned a particular class 
of "futures" with which he must engage his atten- 
tion, and so they come to regard the world, and 
the men and things in it, from entirely different 
points of view. Thus, on^ man is a political 
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journalist^ and now he is making notes of fact and 
interest which will serve for an article upon the 
young man who made a brilliant speech in the 
House yesterday, by the time he has got into the 
Cabinet, though that will not be for another ten 
or fifteen years at earliest. The speeches of the 
promising young bloods of Parliament are cut out 
of the papers every day in all the newspaper 
offices, and carefully filed in readiness for reference 
at the time when they become endowed with an 
importance which they may not have possessed at 
the time of delivery. 

And every little anecdote, every little personal 
jotting, are similarly filed and put away, and on 
some far-off day all these crumbs of information 
will go to the making- up of an article which will 
be of intensely topical interest. In the same way 
the doings and stories of all other people of conse- 
quence are regularly collected and preserved. 

It happens, too, of course, from this constant 
viewing of the future that the wideawake journa- 
list comes unconsciously to consider every great 
man in the outside world not only in tfie light of 
a greater man of the future, but also as an ulti- 
mate corpse. There is nothing unkind in this 
view; he will, indeed, be sorry when the death 
day comes, but it is his business. For there are 
many men in the Street whose special duty it is 
to be constantly writing the obituary notices of 
living persons, and keeping them up to date when 
they have been written. Statesmen, artists, 
writers, would be interested to read these final 
judgments upon their life's work which have 
already been formulated. When the first news 
comes into the office — as come it must some day — 
that the celebrity is ill, out from the Fleet Street 
morgues are taken these solemn articles, and after 
^ last careful examination they are sent up to th$ 
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printers to be set in type, so that if the death 
announcement comes suddenly all will be in 
readiness in the office. 

In the case of a limited number of extremely 
important persons the biographical notices are 
by many papers kept constantly in type, though 
the deaths are not likely to happen for years. 
For example, most provincial daily papers, which 
would be taxed beyond their capacity if they 
were suddenly called upon to set up a whole 
page of extra matter in the middle of the night, 
kept the obituaries of Queen Victoria and Mr. 
Gladstone in type for many years, a periodical 
inspection being made of them to see that the 
type had not fallen into a state of ''pie," which 
is the technical term meaning hopelessly mixed 
up. Type has a way of doing this when it is left 
to itself, and there have been bad consequences 
in the case of such obituary articles as those of 
which we are speaking. 

In one country office the biography of a local 
alderman had been kept in type for some time, 
bis importance being enhanced from the editor's 
point of view by the fact that both he and his 
son were proprietors of the paper. But evidently 
at one time some of the article must have fallen 
into ** pie," or a piece of it otherwise gone wrong. 
The damage was repaired by the substitution of 
some new matter, and not until after the article 
had been used in a hurry one night, and had been 
committed to cold print, was it found that in the 
most pathetic part there had been included a 
detailed account of how a Lancashire collier had 
been cured of severe backache by a constant use 
of a certain medicinal preparation. 

And it has unfortunately happened on many 
occasions that obituary notices with announce- 
ments of deaths and all complete have been 
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printed, and the next morning the alleged dead 
men have walked into the of&ce to complain of 
gross exaggeration. There is one popular lady 
whose career has been misrepresented in this 
way on no fewer than four separate occasions. 
Usually the victims of these awkward errors take 
them in very good part, especially if the obituary 
articles are kind. It is nice to know exactly what 
is going to be said after one's funeral. There is a 
certain politician of some eminence alive to-day 
who, some time ago, was disposed of in this 
manner by a great London daily. Next morning 
he came in smiling, but declared that it was 
perfectly disgraceful. The editor said he was 
sorry; it should not occur again. "Oh/' said 
the politician, " I don't mind the announcement a 
bit; but I do think after all niy services to the 
State it is disgraceful that I should be dismissed 
with a quarter of a column." The editor promised 
that in future he should have two columns, aad 
all was well. 

If it is felt that the end of a great man's 
career has come at last, and that he is about to 
die, special arrangements have to be made in 
order that a certainty may be enjoyed that when 
the end comes the paper shall lose no time in 
getting the news. It happens occasionally that a 
death is "missed" when it should not have been« 
and woe to the men who are responsible then. 
But it is a difficult and delicate business, and it is 
so often disappointing. There is a well-known 
journalist in Fleet Street now who cannot help 
thinking that at the last gasp the late Dr. 
Parker, after a life-long feud with him, scored 
tremendously. The divine and the journalist had 
on many occasions " had words " with each other. 
Such was the irony of fate, the journalist was told 
oflF by his editor, when Dr. Farker was taken 
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seriously ill, to perambulate the pavement in front 
of the house at Hampstead every night till further 
orders. And so he did for weeks and weeks every 
night from eight o'clock in the evening until three 
in the morning. And then the reverend doctor 
died in the daytime, and the evening papers had 
the benefit of it. 

All this only shows the gloomy side of the look- 
out business, but it illustrates the principles and 
methods of it very clearly. Those principles and 
methods are applied in the same way and with 
varying degrees of thoroughness to every depart- 
ment of daily journalism. An almost invisible 
speck of cirrus cloud may be discovered on the 
horizon of foreign affairs. In two years' time 
this may mean a tempest of war, and that same 
afternoon reference books are examined, all kinds 
of statistical information collected about the 
countries which are most concerned, or will be, 
and the same week two or three special corre- 
spondents are despatched abroad to different 
points of a prospective area of hostilities. As 
the afiair grows in seriousness they will be re- 
inforced by others, and by the time a declaration 
of war is made, if ever, that part of the globe is 
fairly thickly populated by " specials.*' Hundreds 
of these men have been sent abroad at enormous 
expense to wars that have never taken place. 
The man in the street, showing thereby his utter 
lack of journalistic instinct, will remark that this 
is surely carrying anticipation too far. But what 
if a war broke out suddenly, and his favourite 
newspaper had no news about it? 

Thus, whenever an interesting piece of news 
of any description whatever is ticked off on the 
tape, the editors and all the look-out men have 
come naturally on reading it to put the question 
most seriously to themselves, " What next ? " 
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That is the only thing that really matters. The 
same interrogative formula is applied to births, 
marriages, deaths, fires, shipwrecks, revolutions, 
battles, speeches, and all the other varieties of 
news. By way of illustration, take our old friend, 
the newspaper's old friend, the shipwreck, which 
affords excellent opportunity for the display of 
talent on the part of the look-out man. It is 
strongly suspected that a liner has gone down 
in mid-ocean, no other vessel witnessing the 
occurrence, and there being no news of any de- 
scription for weeks. What must be done ? " Give 
her up," says the man in the street at once. 
J* Watch her more closely than ever,'* say the 
look-out men in Fleet Street. "Publish para- 
graphs every day, and, above all, send a wire to 
every foreign correspondent at a port on that 
ocean to watch for survivors coming along, and 
get all the copy out of them that is possible when 
they do." 

An emigrant ship had been burned to the 
water's edge on her way from this country to 
New Zealand, and the three solitary survivors, 
who had been adrift on a raft for weeks, during 
which they had pursued cannibalistic methods, 
were eventually picked up and sent home by mail 
steamer to Plymouth, the news of their coming 
having been sent forward by cable. Obviously 
here there would be one of the most thrilling 
stories of peril and adventure upon the sea which 
would ever be unfolded, so the representatives of 
every London newspaper foregathered at Ply- 
mouth to wait for the survivors' arrival. But 
among them they made so many plans for out- 
witting each other and getting exclusive accounts 
that it became manifest that each was in danger 
of being badly beaten, and so, in a spirit of self- 
defence, they came to an agreement by which 
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they were all to meet the mail-boat in a tug 
together and simultaneously procure precisely the 
same account from the men's lips of what had 
happened. 

The representative of one of the papers con- 
cerned communicated with his chiefs in London, 
telling them of this arrangement. They were 
not satisfied with it, and secretly despatched 
their most trustworthy special correspondent, a 
man with a great reputation, to Plymouth with 
instructions to spare no trouble or expense in 
getting an exclusive account which would be 
better than any of the others. 

This man went down to Plymouth at night, put 
up at an obscure inn some distance out of the 
town, and with all possible stealth chartered a 
tug which was to be held in readiness to sail at 
any moment. Presently the news came that the 
mail-boat had passed the Lizard and was ap- 
proaching Plymouth. In the dusk of the evening, 
therefore, he set out to meet her in his private 
tug. Some time later, and many miles in the rear, 
another tug with some thirty of the other reporters 
followed, ignorant of the fact that there was a 
rival ahead. When the latter came alongside 
his quarry, at the risk of his life he jumped from 
the bridge on to the side of the big ship, and a 
moment later he was down below in the presence 
of the most intelligent of the three survivors, with 
whom he bargained, for the sum of fifty pounds, 
to be told the full story and for it to be denied 
to amy other inquirer. It was told in the hour 
that intervened before the arrival of the other 
journalists, who had to pick up what crumbs of 
information they could. 

Some people say that every secret has its price, 
and it is certainly the fact that many of the most 
valuable, and correspondingly interesting, secrets 
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of Governments have been bought by the look- 
out men of the Press. Lest there should be 
anything in such a practice that does not appear 
to conform with the ethics of a good and con- 
scientious man, let it at once be said that it is the 
secrets of foreign Governments that are bought in 
this manner, and that any newspaper, British, 
American, or Continental, would think twice 
before it printed anything of international import- 
ance which it knew its own Government desired 
for good and grave reasons to keep secret. 
Patriotism of itself would be sufficient to prompt 
such a course even to the editor of the most 
sensational sheet, and if that were not enough 
there would be a wholesome fear of a very certain 
punishment. The Press in each country where it is 
at all up to date is in effect a grand auxiliary to the 
Secret Service Department of its own Government* 
Now it is a curious circumstance that there is a 
certain class of persons who make a living — and 
a good one — by trading when possible on this 
weakness of the Press for secrets of the most 
important international character. They are to 
be found in most of the big capitals, but particu- 
larly in London and Paris. They are usually 
men who move in high, or at least well-informed 
circles, and sometimes they have had diplomatic 
experience. A little hint as to a new international 
negotiation may be worth a substantial cheque 
to them. Generally such information is to be 
depended upon ; but before it is printed it is 
carefully weighed for probability and tested by 
every available means, for there are several cases 
on record in which attempts have been made by 
the most unscrupulous of these secret sellers to 
victimise the Press with bogus stu£f. And these 
attempts are so cleverly planned that it requires 
a very astute journalist indeed to detect the 
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imposture. Of all the trying problems that ever 
come the way of the man who wants to make a 
scoop for his paper that is most trying in which 
he has to decide whether he will pay the price for 
a piece of news which he doubts, or whether he 
will say a bold ^* No" and risk its appearing with 
many head- lines in the opposition. 

L^t me give an example of the kind of thing 
that sometimes happens when the Powers are in 
their most fidgety mood, and the persons who con- 
cern themselves with high politics are wondering 
which way the cat will elect to jump next time. 
As a prelhninary it should be stated that the chief 
correspondents of the big papers in foreign capitals 
have usually carte blanche from their employers to 
spend any sum within reason on a piece of news 
which is worth the price without making any 
reference to head-quarters. These things have to 
be done too quickly for any palavering over the 
cable with the home exchequer to be practicable. 
Well now, just at the time when the Franco- 
Russian Alliance first came on the scene as a new 
factor of extreme importance in international 
politics, and everybody was wondering what other 
Powers would do by way of answer, a certain 
German baron and a capable journalist of high 
standing came into contact in Paris. He was a 
real baron, a man of culture, of travel, and of 
some considerable experience in diplomatic 
matters. He was just the man to know what 
was in the wind. The good baron told the 
enterprising journalist that he was a nice man 
and he would be very kind to him. Therefore he 
would sell him for a mere trifie of ;^25o the draft 
of a secret treaty between England and Germany 
which was intended to balance the Franco- 
Russian agreement. He pointed out that a 
good secret of this kind was worth three times 
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the price, whilst he himself would get nothing out 
of the transaction, since the whole ;^250 would 
have to go to the person who would give him the 
draft. Now this was a large order, as any 
American would have said, and the journalist 
turned it over very carefully in his mind, weighing 
with the utmost precaution the pros and cons as 
to the reliability of the story. He could not get 
it out of his mind that there was something in it, 
but 1^250 was a tremendous price to pay, and 
ultimately he offered the baron a cheque for £100 
for the draft. But the offer was coldly declined. 
As we may admit at once that the whole thing 
was a fraud, it may be explained that when these 
dealers in bogus secrets are on the warpath it is not 
their custom to accept offers of less amount than 
the price which they put on their goods. It would 
excite suspicion as to their genuineness, whilst a 
firm stand is likely to create the most favourable 
impression. This is simple business. So the 
negotiation ended for the time being; but very 
shortly afterwards there were certain movements 
among the chancelleries which made it look very 
much as though England and Germany were 
really coming to some understanding on these 
lines, and then the thoughts of the correspondent 
instantly turned again to his friend, the baron, 
and the draft treaty which he declared to have at 
his command. He sought him out again, and, to 
cut a long story short, he paid him the £250 and 
took the draft away in his pocket to be used at a 
time when it seemed opportune. Luckily it was 
not used immediately, and time and other things 
that happened showed conclusively that it was a 
fraud, and that not only had the baron drawn 
this ^250, but various other sums from other 
quarters as the result of his ingenious invention. 
But he will never draw any more in this world. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SOME SPECIALISTS ON DUTY. 

The, general reader has only familiar knowledge 
of two or three kinds of specialists in Fleet Street, 
and they are all he recognises as such. There is 
the war correspondent about whom he is never 
tired of talking in tones of admiration, and who, 
if he only knew it, is sometimes the least special 
of all specialists. Then, too, he remembers the 
names of one or two men who have acquired 
reputations for parliamentary articles, and others 
who write very learnedly on the foreign com- 
plications which are always causing anxiety in 
the City and sending "prices" down. Their 
names may not be so familiar to the public, 
they may even be quite unknown, never having 
appeared at the foot of a single article, but there 
are scores of other kinds of specialists who are 
responsible every day of their lives for the filling 
of many of the most regular and popular columns 
of the newspapers. These writers are more indis- 
pensable by far than all the war correspondents in 
the world. 

If they suddenly dropped out of the newspaper 
world, and any attempt were made to fill their 
places by the general all-round men, the reader 
would not spend a couple of minutes over his 
paper at the breakfast- table before he would 
experience a feeling of something having gone 
wrong. The police reports, the accounts of 
fires, descriptions of weddings, the weather 
forecasts, to say nothing of such prominent ' 
features of every paper as the City columns 
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and the sporting page, are all given to the cane 
of specialists. 

No error is more common with the public than 
that of regarding war correspondence as the work 
of the blue ribboners of the profession. As soon 
as a new war has broken out the newspaper offices 
are flooded with applications from members oi the 
public, many of whom have never written a line 
of "copy" in their lives, begging that they may 
be allowed to represent the paper on the battle* 
field, and offering all kinds of curious terms. 
Noblemen, doctors, lawyers, tradesmen, and even 
clergymen, have volunteered their services in this 
way. At the outbreak of the Boer War a curate 
wrote to the editor of a leading journal asking to 
be allowed to go out in its name, and modestly 
putting a price of :f 1,000 a year on his services. 

But the majority are prepared to go for very 
little, or even to pay for going. They crave for 
the notoriety only. Now and again one or two of 
them manage to squeeze their way in, and occa- 
sionally a reputation is made. The difficulty is 
not so much to find war correspondents as to how 
to get rid of them. Of course, these remarks have 
no reference whatever to those correspondents 
whose names are quite familiar to the public, aad 
who are amongst the most distinguished orna- 
ments of journalism. 

Let us now, then, make what must necessarily 
be a general rather than a complete survey of 
some of the specialised departments of the daily 
Press. 

One of the most modern evolutions is the 
weather specialist, who goes each night into the 
office of his own particular paper, collects all 
the information he can about the day's weather 
abroad, examines the official forecast which has 
been sent out from the Meteorological Office, 
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spreads a number of curious maps and charts in 
front of him, and settles down to an hour or two's 
work in making hundreds of curious signs and 
symbols upon them. When he has finished he 
writes a brand new tip as to the morrow's 
weather, and it may seem strange, but it is none 
the less true, that he is right in the main nineteen 
times out of twenty. At least, that is the claim 
of one of the foremost of these experts, who, it 
should be said, have given a close study to the 
science of meteorology, and have trained them- 
selves to make the wisest deductions by a careful 
watching of all the signs of the weather every day 
for years. Their little paragraphs have an over- 
whelming interest for a large section of newspaper 
readers, as is proved by the letters received from 
the latter. If the expert says it will be fine and 
it is fine, or that it will be wet and it is wet, then 
all is well ; but woe to him when, on the single 
failure day that is mixed up with his nineteen 
successes, he says that the sun will shine and 
there are storms and hurricanes. They are like 
evening zephyrs in comparison with the tempest 
of vituperation that is blown to him through the 
post by ladies who have ventured out in summer 
muslins and had them spoiled. 

Many difficulties are experienced in these days 
in what might be described as the medical section. 
For small salaries proprietors can and do buy out 
and out the services of barristers, military officers, 
and other strictly professional gentlemen who 
write upon the matters that they have special 
knowledge of; but, thanks to the stern views of 
medical etiquette which are taken by the General 
Medical Council, doctors are not permitted nearly 
as much license in this respect, and the tendency 
is to restrict them more and more. Quite recently, 
indeed, the Council sent an extraordinary request 
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to the editors of all the leading papers that for - 
the future they should refrain from mentioning 
the names of the doctors who were attending on 
distinguished patients, unless indeed the latter 
were members of the Royal Family, and the 
mention was unavoidable. 

The awkward feature of the business is that 
from the newspaper point of view there is no 
department of modern scientific investigation 
which is of more value and interest than medicine 
and surgery. The public, it has been ascertained, 
simply revels in columns of descriptions of new 
cures for everything, and when there are no 
stories of new "cures" available, the next best 
thing are gruesome descriptions of new diseases, 
epidemics, and the like. Editors of some papers 
in their professional capacity like epidemics. 
They usually last a long time, and they can be 
dropped suddenly when a war begins or Parlia- 
ment opens. 

But in the absence of expert assistance some of 
the mistakes which are sometimes made in the 
daily and weekly papers are amazing. Upon 
one occasion a newspaper gravely informed its 
readers that a certain distinguished gentleman 
was suflfering from cancer, but hoped that after 
a few days* rest and quietness at the seaside he 
would be quite well again. When appendicitis 
first attracted attention there were exciting times 
and astonishing results in some newspaper ofEces. 

It is Quain's Dictionary of Medicine which is kept 
on the shelf of every newspaper library, and 
requisitioned for ** writing up " diseases. But 
sometimes the case is so serious that expert 
knowledge is to the last degree necessary, and 
must be obtained at all costs. Thus, when the 
King was so seriously ill two years ago the papers 
felt that they dared not trifle with the matter nor ' 
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speculate rashly upon it, so in several of the big 
offices there were kept day and night leading 
medical specialists who were paid enormous fees 
to examine the bulletins issued from the royal 
bedside, make a few lines of interesting and 
intelligible comment upon them, and generally 
see that the paper did not *' make an ass of itself** 
in such a serious business. 

There are few of the gentlemen of the daily 
Press who live such a grandly independent life as 
those who specialise in sport. It is an axiom in 
the offices that though Governments may be rent 
asunder, empires overturn, and space in con- 
sequence goes up to a premium of a million per 
cent., the sporting page must not be meddled 
with. ** We should be very pleased indeed if you 
could spare us a column for our * foreign ' to-night, 
as we are very hard pressed," said the chief sub- 
editor humbly to the sporting autocrat at eight 
o'clock one evening of Derby Day. " A column 
of mine I " shrieked the racing man. <' And a 
forty to one chance home in the big race ! My 
dear sir, / want a column of the foreign page, 
and your Government stuff may go to Jericho 1 *' 
And It did. Not less of an autocrat either is the 
mysterious genius known as the City editor, who 
fills his financial page six mornings of every week, 
and is never seen in the office from one year's end 
to another. 

The public has from time to time been made 
familiar with some of the methods of the lady 
Society note writer, who for a remuneration of 
anything from two to twenty pounds a week is sup- 
posed to spend her days and nights in West-End 
drawing-rooms, makes quaint paragraphs about the 
engagement of Lord Johnny to Lady Betty, and 
remarks from time to time that Miss Brown was 
in the Park yesterday morning looking so sweet 
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in pink. The most brilliant achievement in this 
line of journalism was accomplished not lon^ 
since, when the readers of a leading journal 

were gravely informed that " Lady Helen S , 

dressed in blue, was driving herself in a mail 
phaeton, accompanied by her dog 1 " But it may 
not be so generally known that there are some 
Society journalists of the other sex, and for the 
most part they are of a much more serious order 
of merit. 

Many stories are told of their great perform- 
ances. When Mr. Gladstone was forming his last 
Cabinet there was a little crowd of journalists 
standing outside the house in Carlton House 
Terrace where he was busy inside, watching 
those who went in and came out, making what 
inferences they could, and banging upon tenter- 
hooks of anxiety lest any one of their number 
should score over the rest with some morsel of 
information. 

They were inexpressibly dismayed when they 
observed a colleague, whom they knew well, 
walk up to the door, and be obsequiously ushered 
within, emerging again later with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone both at the door to wish him a cordial 
" Good afternoon." " What does he say ? What 
does he say ? '' they gasped to the conqueror. 
" He says," was the reply, ** that he is going to 
turn the London GasetU into a party paper, and 
he wants me to write a page of Society notes for 
it ! " The simple truth was that it was the eve of 
the wedding of Mr. Gladstone's daughter, and the 
journalist had called by arrangement to write a 
list of the wedding presents. 

A specialist who is essentially a law unto 
himself is he who is so familiar to the readers 
of the provincial papers as <*Our London 
Correspondent," and who always seems to know 
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SO much about ever3rthing. The London 
correspondents of the great provincial dailies 
are amongst the most responsible journalists 
alive, and have often the key of admission to 
circles of information which are closed even to 
some of the London papers ; but — ^well, there are 
others. They are in some cases past masters in 
the art of insinuation, and in their columns 
will hint at intrigues of royalty, plottings by 
politicians, and threatenings by Powers which 
have been evolved from their fertile brains in 
the course of the previous twenty-four hours. 
Accidents will happen, despite the cleverest 
vagueness, and the leaving of a dozen loopholes 
for escape. " I hear," wrote such a correspondent 
one night (he always "hears"), "that the Prime 
Minister contemplates offering the vacant seat 

in the Cabinet to Mr. , and has had several 

audiences with him lately on the subject." It was 
most unfortunate that he had forgotten that the 
gentleman to whom he referred had died several 
months previously. 

Fleet Street has its particular specialists for 
several of the courts of law that are comprised in 
the great Palace of Justice in the Strand. They 
are amongst the best known figures in the Street ; 
indeed^ the doyen of the Press pew in the Divorce 
Court, who has carefully followed the story of 
every matrimonial entanglement that has been 
unfolded there from time immemorial, is as 
celebrated in his way as the President himself, 
and could probably with the same facility direct 
a jury as to the line it should take in a case of 
knotty character. 

Even the police courts of the metropolis are 
" covered " by specialists ; indeed, there is no 
more ezdusive department in the whole of news- 
fstjpetdom than this ; for the Press accommodation 
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of all the papers that are just published, and which 
in any sense can be regarded as rival sheets. 
These battalions of the foe are laid out on the 
editorial and sub-editorial desks, and column by 
column, page by page, their contents are closely 
scanned. First they are scoured for " scoops." 
If there are none so much the better for the general 
peace of mind, and especially for that of the 
reporter who, the day before, had been told oft 
by the news editor to try to get the very same 
** exclusive," and had failed. 

It is the newspaper man's motto that there is 
hope for anything on the p.m. side of midnight^ 
when news of almost any description is still to 
be got if it has an abstract existence at the time. 
But when twelve o'clock has been struck, and 
the chief printer begins to wander about the 
sub-editorial apartments in a fidgety, busybody 
manner which plainly indicates his belief m the 
maxim that everjr dog has his day, and that his 
is dawning — it is a different matter then« A 
murder in the publishing department, with all 
its possibilities of exclusive news, would be a 
small matter for worry in comparison with the 
discovery that a foremost rival had to the certain 
knowledge of the editor got hold of some grand, 
eye-smiting sensation, the loss of which would be 
sorely felt by his own readers in the morning. 
The first thought is, "How can we get that 
news?" First, every legitimate possible means 
are exhausted in the endeavour to secure it. If 
these fail, the paper has either to be sent to press 
without it, or resort has to be had to the morally 
illegitimate. This is not a time to stick at 
trifles. 

The case is quoted of two provincial journals, 
the staffs of which had not been on speaking 
teryns for ynore than ten years. Thep one editor 
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learned vaguely of a stupendous sensation which 
the rival had in type to be printed in the next 
day's paper. He adopted the somewhat unusual 
course of going across to the office of that journal, 
sending in his card to the editor, who received 
him with cold dignity, and bluntly asking then 
to be allowed to see the proofs. The essence of 
this story is in the result of this request, for it is 
said that the second editor was so overcome with 
the colossal impudence displayed on the one 
hand, and the magnificent compliment which it 
conveyed on the other, that he there and then 
produced the proofs, from which the caller took 
full notes, and then expressed his thanks and 
departed to write the story up ! The kind editor 
of this story will always be regarded as a journal- 
istic freak. Again, one has heard of the rival 
journals having spies in each other's offices, who 
tell their clients all that is going on and help 
them to all the ** exclusives " that are going. 
Some such nefarious trade may have been prac- 
tised at one time, but I don't think there are 
many modern newspaper men who have seen such 
spies. No, when the opposition has obtained a 
good story which its rival must have, and which 
can only be got from the said opposition, the 
milking time begins. 

'< Milking" in this connection is a technical 
expression meaning the obtaining by surreptitious 
methods of a specially early copy of a rival 
journal, and transcribing its contents so as to 
reproduce them simultaneously in the other paper. 
The point is that whilst most daily newspapers are 
printed by three or four o'clock in the morning, 
they are not usually on sale till after six. Mean- 
while there is plenty of time to produce another 
paper. There is no doubt whatever that ** milking " 
has, £it one time or another^ been practised by the 
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best papers in extreme emergencies, and will be 
again. But in London, at any rate, it is a very 
rare practice in these days. The ethics of Fleet 
Street rule that it is hitting below the belt. So 
be it, but the stories, authentic and true in detail, 
which are told of successful milkings make 
uncommonly good reading. 

A chill of fear and anguish ran through the 
reporting and sub- editing departments of an im- 
portant provincial morning paper at about 2 a.m. 
on one occasion, just when the foreman printer 
was giving his mind to preliminary matters in 
connection with the final making-up. Elections 
were in the air, and it was just at this moment 
discovered that a certain gentleman who, besides 
being a foremost politician, was one of the 
proprietors of the paper in question, had been 
speaking in the district that evening, and that 
through a blunder no reporter had been sent to 
his meeting. It was in the highest ' degree 
necessary that a ** verbatim " should appear in 
the next day's paper, and the chief reporter was 
undoubtedly near the mark when, in describing 
the irascibility of the political person who had 
been neglected, he declared that a " good few of 
us will get the sack in the morning if there isn't 
one." 

The city was scoured as a preliminary in search 
of anybody who might have been present at the 
meeting, and might remember sufficient about it 
to dictate a fairly full account. Aldermen and 
city councillors were roused from their beds, but 
all to no purpose, and time was passing. Already 
the paper was late. At last the chief heard that 
the opposition daily, finding its rival unrepre- 
sented at the meeting, had laid itself out for a 
conquest, and had given a far fuller report than 
it would otherwise have done, a ** verbatim," ia 
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fact. An agent, disguised, was sent across to the 
rival publishing office at the time when the first 
copies were coming ofif the machine, but somehow 
he failed to get one. The case was then desperate. 
Just then the first carts of the opposition rattled 
down the street on their way to the station with 
the early edition. In a moment the chief reporter 
was on his bicycle in pursuit, and when one of the 
carts had come to a quiet street he stopped it and 
offered the driver half a crown for a copy of the 
paper. Luckily he was not known to the man, 
and he got the paper ! 

A very few minutes later the two-column report 
of the speech had been cut up into pieces of six 
lines each, and was being set up in type as fast as 
the linotypes could do it. The paper was very 
little late after all, and by "leading" it right 
through the report was made to appear nearly 
half as long again as it did in the rival sheet, 
the conductors of which scratched their heads 
in amazement when they saw it. 

In one way or another this sort of thing, though 
not, as I said, common now, has often happened 
in the past, even in London. Milking formerly 
came to be practised to such an extent in the 
metropolis that the leading offices were obliged to 
take stringent precautions against copies of their 
paper ever finding their way into unauthorised 
hands, and to-day the most respectable gentle- 
man who happens to be walking through 
newspaperdom at three o'clock in the morning, 
when the papers have been already printed by 
the million, would find it a much less easy task- 
to buy one of them for a hundred times its value 
than he might imagine. 

Here is a story that speaks for itself. There 
had been a great shipwreck, and very few of the 
passengers were saved. The first to land was a 
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sailor who had been picked up from a floating 
spar. Obviously he had a most sensational tale 
to tell, but when he landed the reporters who 
were waiting for him somehow missed him, and 
he became lost in a crowded city. The Press 
representatives then searched for him in vain. 
One night, however, the editor of a daily paper 
was going home on a tramcar after his night's 
work, when he heard a man near him remark to 
another that the sailor was at that very moment 
in the office of a rival paper. The editor jumped 
off the car, and took a cab back to his office, 
where he found his paper just on the point of 
being printed, and the compositors going home. 
He ordered the printing to be delayed, and then 
locked every door in the building, so that not 
a man could leave the place. At six o'clock in 
the morning a disguised agent was sent across to 
the publishing office of the journal previously 
referred to, and a paper was surreptitiously 
obtained. It contained a very full and highly 
sensational account of the sailor's experiences, 
which was transferred to type as quickly as was 
humanly and mechanically possible. 

At seven o'clock in the morning the paper 
containing the copied matter was selling in the 
streets by the thousand on the strength of its 
sailor story. The opposition, that is, the paper 
' which had legitimately obtained the great news, 
did not come out till nine o'clock, having pur- 
posely arranged that it should not do so, because 
it had felt that its arrangements were so perfect 
that the story could not leak out in any way, 
and it did not want to give rivals any chance of 
producing later editions with quotations. The 
arrangements referred to consisted in the payment 
to the sailor of a sum of ;^ioo, and keeping him a 
prisoner in the editorial office until the hour of 
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publication. Of course, when it eventually pub- 
lished its paper at nine o'clock everybody had 
read the account in the other sheet, and most 
people found it quite impossible to believe that 
the nine o'clock paper was not the thief. Its 
editor, naturally, after this specimen of the over- 
whelming triumph of vice, declined to believe 
that honesty was the best policy. 

The anguish that is suffered in the office some- 
times when a fine exclusive has been adapted to 
the needs of the opposition, and the yearning to 
get even with the villain are hardly to be described 
in words. There are many cases on record in 
which all kinds of traps have been laid by the 
innocent for the guilty in these matters, and of 
their magnificent success. It is hardly likely that 
anything will ever be done to beat the determina- 
tion and the ingenuity of a certain daily paper 
published in the Midlands, which, in complete 
disgust at what had recently occurred, made up 
its mind one night that it would show up at any 
cost the pilfering habits of its rival published in 
the same town. 

The editor of this paper had the best reason to 
believe that the opposition were in the habit of 
sending a kind of secret service messenger round 
to their publishing offices as soon as the first 
copies of the paper were published each morning, 
which early copies were then carefully examined 
for scoops, any that were discovered being 
instantly re-written and embellished for use in 
the opposition's own columns, the edition being 
kept back for the purpose. Having decided io 
make an exposure, the editor of the virtuous 
newspaper thought he would do it thoroughly, 
and therefore he had written up a long and graphic 
description of a most horrible murder which was 
supposed to have taken place a few hours before 
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the paper was printed at a little place in the out- 
lying district. The account that was written was 
a fine piece of imagination, and the details were 
of the most circumstantial character. It was 
impossible for anyone reading the story to doubt 
its truth. This was duly set up in type, large and 
sensational head-lines were prefixed, it was placed 
in one of the most prominent parts of the paper, 
and then, after only two or three copies were 
printed containing the account of this tragedy, 
the edition was stopped, the fiction taken out of 
the paper, and its place filled up by some very 
sober parliamentary or sporting news. Extreme 
care was taken that no copies of the special 
murder edition were allowed to get outside the 
office or into other hands than those for which 
they were intended. 

At three o'clock in the morning the secret 
service man duly came along from the rival office, 
and he was promptly handed the copies of the 
bogus murder edition. What happened after- 
wards may be guessed. There was no time for 
the opposition editor to make inquiries of his 
own about this tragedy. The only and obvious 
thing for him to do was to have this story re- 
written, adhering to the central facts as given in 
the paper before him. This he did with all 
haste, and in due course his paper was published, 
with an even longer account of the affair than 
the original, and, making it the feature of the day, 
he put bold lines on his placards concerning it. 

But some time later he felt very uneasy on 
looking casually through a copy of the rival sheet 
and not finding in it anything about this murder 
that was made such a prominent feature of the 
paper that was brought in during the small hours. 
Suspicion is easily excited in cases like this when 
the conscience is uneasy with a sense of guilt, 
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* and a frantic examination of many other copies ot 
that dreadful opponent only served to confirm the 
very worst fears. A trap had been laid, and the 
guilty editor had tumbled headlong into it. There 
had been no murder. Not a single copy of the 
rival that was sold to the public contained any 
account of it. The editor knew full well what 
would be said in the other sheet on the morrow, 
and how utterly hopeless it was for him to attempt 
any explanation. He and his journal were to be 
the laughing stock of the town. And so it came 
to pass, the virtuous journal sparing nothing in 
its castigation of the offender. 

They have a way of their own of catching news 
thieves in America and of rubbing in the discom- 
fiture when their plans have matured. They hke 
to make the thieves unintentionally self- accusing. 
A New York daily was very suspicious of one 
member of the opposition during the Spanish- 
American War, and so one day it concocted a little 
paragraph in which it intimated that a certain 
"Colonel Reflipe W. Thenuz, a very renowned 
Austrian artillerist," had participated in one of 
the battles. The next day the suspected journal 
published precisely similar news, only slightly 
differently worded, headed " From our own 
Correspondent," whereupon the journal that had 
set the trap pointed out that if its friend the 
enemy would begin with the W in the name of 
the Austrian officer and read backwards to the R, 
afterwards proceeding in the usual manner, it 
would be told a little real truth to the effect that 
it "pilfered the news.'* 

Precisely the same device was employed by the 
editor of a musical journal, who was aggravated 
by the constant pilferings from his columns by 
rival papers. So one day he printed an article 
in his columns dealing with the writings of a new 
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Russian composer, one Sihtelotsew. The articte 
was interesting to a degree, and recounted a 
number of facts concerning this eminent Russian 
which were calculated to tickle the public fancy. 
There duly appeared in several other journals 
articles about Sihtelotsew. They were not in 
the same words, but to the same effect, and one 
and all predicted that the great Russian's name 
would soon be a household word in America — if 
it could be pronounced. And thea the editor of 
the first paper printed the terrible truth, and 
showed to all the enemy that if they read the 
name of the Russian backwards they would make 
the abject but true confession, ** We stole this." 

I have heard of this kind of trap being at- 
tempted in Fleet Street, but never of a case of 
its success. An odd-looking name excites more 
suspicion here than it seems to do in New York, 
and the editors of the Street have heard of the 
things I have just told about. 

Members of the staffs of rival newspapers have 
too much good sense to imagine that when at 
work in the outside world they can always be 
beating each other, or even that it pays to try. 
There is frequently an understanding between 
them as to what they shall and shall not do. 
They ''pair," to use the parliamentary expression, 
and the agreement thus arrived at is honourably 
abided by. True, there are one or two cases on 
record in which faith in such matters has been 
grossly broken, but a discriminating Providence 
has usually ordained that there was punishment 
for the faithless. 

Thus there is an historic case of the representa- 
tives of rival Scottish journals being stuck up on 
the Island of Skye one week-end when there were 
exciting eviction events in progress, which made 
the very copy that their papers were most anxious 
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to get. But when these things began to happen 
it was Saturday night, and the last boat to the 
mainland had gone. There was no other until 
Monday, and the only way of getting there and 
thus being able to telegraph to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh was by going to the trouble and great 
expense of chartering a special boat to make the 
crossing. The rivals agreed that they would make 
no attempt to send away any news until Monday. 
But on Sunday afternoon, while one of the 
correspondents was basking in the sunshine in 
front of his hotel, his attention was attracted to a 
pigeon that had landed on the roof, and was 
displaying some anxiety to peck off from its leg 
a piece of paper which was fastened to it. Pre- 
sently there fluttered down to the ground a bit of 
tissue, which on examination was found to be a 
report of the events of the day before written by 
his friend of the opposition, appended to which 
was a note to the effect that the person who 
secured the pigeon on its arrival on the mainland 
was, for a certain reward, to take the message to 
the nearest telegraph office and despatch it to the 
newspaper. 

There was no doubt as to what was the proper 
thing to do in these circumstances of breach of 
faith. This special correspondent, with the 
pigeon-message safe in his pocket, at once char- 
tered a boat, went across the water, and filled his 
Monday's paper with a long account of the 
occurrences he had witnessed. His rival dis- 
covered when it was too late to do anything that 
his pigeon scheme had failed, and he was a very 
deservedly wretched person for some time after- 
wards. 

With all its rivalries, much of the milk of 
human kindness flows through the land of 
newspapers. If a paper fails through lack of 
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skill, judgment, and proper journalistic foresight, 
its rivals are entitled, by all the laws of human 
nature and fair competition, to score over it in 
every way possible. But there are times when a 
gallant enemy falls into serious difficulties through 
happenings which lie beyond the control of any 
man, the happenings which are due to Providence 
alone. Then do newspaper proprietors and editors 
show their goodness of soul and their capacity to 
rise above all petty considerations. Once a famous 
correspondent, who was doing yeoman service for 
his journal, was killed when on foreign duty, and 
the news which his paper received from that 
quarter came to a sudden stop. Forthwith to the 
office were sent from several rival offices kindly 
expressions of sympathy, coupled with the graceful 
offer of a free supply of all the cables that were 
coming from their own correspondents until such 
time as the paper could make new arrangements. 
The nearest equivalent to tears that can ever 
come into the journalistic eyes comes at such 
times as these. 

Nor is it an unknown thing for machinery to 
break down when press time is at hand, and this, 
too, is regarded as a proper time for generosity 
and for the sinking of competitive considerations. 
More than once have the stereotyped plates been 
taken across from one office to another when such 
disasters have happened ; and when the engines 
have done their duty in printing their own paper 
they have been called upon to serve a double turn 
in getting out the rival. Such kindly acts are 
always generously acknowledged, and the Street 
goes on its way rejoicing. 

Now this is a pathetic and very true story 'of 
newspaper rivalry in a country town not very far 
from London, and it was related to me by one of ,• 
the principals in the sorry little drama. The 
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editor of one of the papers published in the town 
was sick unto death. Like its rival, this journal 
was one of that hybrid class which go by the 
name of bi-weeklies. It was necessary that an 
editor should be obtained temporarily to fill his 
place, and a man was dispatched from Fleet 
Street for the purpose. The sick editor lay 
uneasily in his bed only a few yards away from 
where his locum tenens was carrying on his work, 
for the unusual arrangement obtained of the 
editorial residence forming part of the same 
building as that in which the paper was put 
together and printed. 

One morning, soon after the temporary editor 
arrived and just when he had finished his bi- 
weekly task and the machines below had begun 
to hum, a sobbing woman knocked at his door 
and, entering, implored the editor to have the 
machines stopped. She was the editor's wife, 
and she said that her husband was dying and 
could not bear the noise of the machinery. The 
engine was stopped; but what was to be done 
then ? A newspaper must come out though the 
lives of a whole community stood in the way — at 
least so a keen newspaper man might say. The 
temporary editor in his great dilemma went to the 
house of one of the directors of the company, 
and, begging for advice, suggested that the 
opposition might be prevailed upon to print the 
paper under the special circumstances. But the 
proprietor frowned at the suggestion, and said it 
was impossible. There had never been any love 
lost between the rivals, and he was sure the 
opposition would not consent. 

But the locum tenens went away, and walked 
along the street in the direction of the rival 
establishment, and there he saw for the first time 
in his life the sole proprietor of the same, to 
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whom he said, without ado, '* Good morning, Mr. 
Robinson. I want you to print our paper to-day, 
and we are in a hurry." " You — want — me — to- 
print — your — paper ! " gasped the excellent Robin- 
son, whose blood was chilled at the bare idea. 
Then in a good and kindly speech the locum tmtns 
explained. He patted the still gasping Robinson 
on the back, and he said : ** You know, Robinson, 
if you were ill I would come across and write 
your leaders, and write them an infernal sight 
better than you do 1 " Robinson jumped up three 
steps backward. The locum followed him, and 
said : '* Yes, Robinson, and you would come and 
write mine so much better than I can do them, 
because we each see so well from the other 
side." Mr. Robinson reflected for just one more 
minute, and then he hauled down his flag and 
gained the greatest victory that his little local 
journalism had ever won» 

** You Fleet Street chaps are diflerent some- 
how," he muttered, and then he added, with a 
jerk in his voice: "Go and fetch your formes, 
and let's have them quick." And that was how 
there was printed in one office that morning the 
rival paper which in its leading columns breathed 
hatred for the hand that then was feeding it. In 
the early afternoon the engine stopped and the 
edition was complete, and as it was hurried away 
down the streets the soul of the man who had 
tended it for years passed to the place where all 
editors agree and love each other always. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WHEN ALL GOES WELL. 

What are the happiest moments that are live^ in 
the newspaper world ? The bigger world outside 
is at its happiest when all is peace and content- 
ment ; when there are no wars to disturb trade, 
harrow the feelings, and increase taxation ; when 
there are no bad people causing sensations in the 
courts of law ; and when the good people who are 
so much admired are all living on and on after 
fashion of Methuselah, and not d3ring young, as 
we are told all these good people do. In fact, the 
outside world is really happiest, although it may 
not know it, when nothing is happening — ^nothing 
unusual, that is. In these rare days it might think 
its papers dull; but it would be so supremely 
contented with other features of life that it would 
not mind that. But this is not at all the kind of 
happiness that is wanted in the newspaper offices. 
It would $oon spell misery, bad tempers, bank- 
ruptcy and starvation. 

For an adequate enjoyment of life in Fleet 
Street, it is essential that '< things must happen," 
that they must happen well and often, and that 
they must happen just at the right time. It is 
because all these conditions are never fulfilled 
simultaneously that such a thing as perfect 
happiness has never been known in this land. 

Reflect for a moment on the different sorts of 
news that make the biggest sensations in the 
j papers. There are wars, to begin with— excellent 
from the newspaper point of view, even if ex- 
pensive. Sudden deaths of famous people (if 
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they are very specially famous it does not matter 
so much about the suddenness) are all right. 
Stories of great frauds are good for columns. 
Raging gales which cause devastation by land 
and sea, shipwrecks, railway disasters with great 
loss of life, cold-blooded murders, the rending of 
the great political parties of the State ; when 
these things are happening the fierce joy of life is 
being experienced in Newspaper Land. It is the 
sunny side. 

But it is a condition of the true enjoyment that 
they must happen at the right time ; joy is often 
turned to sadness when they do not. It is a * 
morbid weakness of human nature, from which 
the journalist is not exempt, to ponder in times 
of tranquillity over possible trouble and woe ; and 
so many a time in the dead of night, when the 
papers have been preparing to go to press, have 
there been sentimental conversations between 
chief sub-editors and foremen of printing depart- 
ments, as to the catastrophe that would ensue if 
a telegram announcing the death of this or that 
great person were to arrive just at the moment 
that the formes of type were being locked up, 
and there was not a line of copy in hand about 
the deceased celebrity. The names of Queen 
Victoria and Mr. Gladstone used often to figure 
in these discussions. Things do go wrong some- 
times, but in a general way the inscription on 
the Belgian coins might be paraphrased for Fleet 
Street purposes to read : ** Dieu protege lapresse.** 

One would hardly fancy that Providence would 
be specially disposed to guard the interests of the 
Sunday Press, yet the latter seems to experience 
as much of the sunny side as any, and perhaps a 
little more. The journalist is disposed to marvel 
at the number of good things, as he reckons them, - 
which happen on Saturday nights. To mentioq 
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the most recent big event, the news of the out- 
break of the war in the Far East was first circu- 
lated in special editions of the Sunday papers. 
Hosts of celebrities have passed away most 
conveniently for the seventh day Press in this 
way, and great is the satisfaction in the offices 
when the editors reflect on the manner in which 
they have once more scored over the week-day 
journals. 

Not many years ago a journalist was writing 
leaders for a Sunday paper when in came a tele- 
gram announcing the foul murder of the Empress 
of Austria. It was very shocking, as everybody 
admitted, but it was a great thing for the paper, 
and whilst the leader-writer threw into the waste- 
paper basket a dissertation on the evil machinations 
of a political party, and sat down to treat in a 
becoming manner this revolting crime, the pro- 
prietors and editors went out to enjoy a good 
dinner, over which they might discuss the triumph 
of the morrow* On another occasion the editor 
of one of these papers happened to be of German 
nationality, and had, in past days, been a very 
close friend of Bismarck. For some days the 
general Press had been full of the latter's illness, 
and the editor was very sad. As nearly as one 
can remember, it was about nine o'clock on a 
Saturday night, when the Renter telegram came 
through announcing his death, and the first spon- 
taneous exclamation of the chief was, *' What a 
lucky thing l" There was just time to prepare a 
really g6od biographical notice, and then, when 
the excitement was all over, the editor collapsed 
almost into tears, as at last the personal side came 
home to him. 

But it is not that the sun seems to shine in 
the Street just because Death, the harvester, is 
gathering in his sheaves elsewhere. Deaths, like 
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great weddings and earthquakes, are merely 
events seemingly intended for the making of 
copy. Viewed in this way, there are times when 
undoubtedly they lead to much complacent self- 
satisfaction in Press circles. And really, when 
you come to think of it, the larger proportion of 
news is bad news for somebody. 

Having embarked upon a great and daring 
scheme for scoring over all rivals, the controllers 
of a journal are naturally satisfied if they see it 
growing and ripening, and leading them on to 
an inevitable success without any anxiety. Such 
a case was that of a certain evening newspaper 
which calculated the time when a great personage 
of world renown must cease to live, and printed 
its papers in advance accordingly. It is sufficient 
to state that the celebrity was very seriously ill, 
but that there was every reason to believe that 
after he had died the announcement might be 
delayed for an hour or two before being given to 
the Press. But a representative of this news- 
paper had had a chat one morning with a doctor 
in attendance, and the latter had committed him- 
self confidentially to the statement that "he 
cannot possibly live for half an hour after three 
o'clock this afternoon. Probably the end will 
come before that." The paper had a country 
edition going out at 2.30 for sale throughout many 
counties from 4.0 until 6.0, and in this edition it 
included an account of the death of the patient, 
and a full and remarkably good description of 
his career. At the same time all arrangements 
were made to stop the sale if definite news were 
not obtainable of the death before four o'clock. 
As it happened they were, and all was well, the 
paper scoring a triumph of a decided character 
over all others. 

Here is another example of the smooth working 
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of a bold scheme, which had the advantage, after 
a certain stage of its development, of being quite 
independent of extraneous influence. There was 
to be a great American proclamation of an im- 
portant character, and a news agency, as often 
happens, had been supplied by the Government 
authorities with a copy of it the day before to 
facilitate its distribution, on the strict under- 
standing that it was not to be sent out to the 
papers until the next morning. Xhen the report 
was spread that a particular paper had surrepti- 
tiously obtained a copv of it, and was going to 
print it in the issue wnich would be on sale ^as 
usual first thing in the morning. 

The manager of the agency was at his wits' 
end when he heard of this, for It meant serious 
trouble for him in many directions. He went to 
the editor and begged that he would desist from 
his evil intention, but the sinner was obdurate. 
*' Then," said the manager, <* pur agency has no 
course open to it but to break faith with the 
Government, and send the message out to all the 
papers to-night. They must not be left behind." 

It is of importance to notice now that the paper 
whose office he was in was one of the regular 
subscribers, and would get any general agency 
copy that was sent out just like any of the 
others. Furthermore it is of particular interest 
and significance that the paper in question had 
twt got a copy of the document at this time, as 
it had freely told its friends it had, and had 
encouraged the agency manager, to believe. The 
first glimpse it obtained of it was at an early 
hour in the morning, at the same time that it 
was delivered to all the offices by the agency, in 
accordance with the determination of the manager. 

This was what the editor had played up to and 
wanted. In all the other offices the composing 
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Staff had been considerably thinned by departures 
for the night, stereotyped plates had been cast, 
and the arrangements made would not permit of 
any very gigantic upheaval. Important, therefore, 
as the incoming news was it was unexpected, and 
only a summary of it was given. But the other 
editor, expecting it, had made all his arrangements 
accordingly, kept a full staff of compositors waiting 
for it, left just the right amount of space, and 
when the copy was delivered had it set up in type 
and dropped into its place with perfect ease and 
smoothness, and so in the morning the paper 
accomplished a great score over its contemporaries. 

Still it might have been distinctly awkward if 
the agency controller had acted in any other way 
than he did. The anxiety which is felt by the 
outside world when there is a doubt as to which 
course great events will take, or when there has 
been a sudden arrival of the entirely unexpected, 
is as nothing to the anxiety in Newspaper Land. 
To quote an instance of each, it. would have been 
a disastrous thing for some of the papers if, at 
the last moment before the commencement of 
hostilities, an understanding had been arrived at 
between Russia and Japan. Arrangements for a 
big war had been in course of preparation in some 
newspaper offices for weeks, and even months in 
advance, huge sums of money had been spent, 
the Far East had been bespattered with corre- 
spondents, and if there had been no war all the 
time, trouble, and money would have been wasted. 
As for the entirely .unexpected, there has probably 
never been such chaotic consternation in the 
Street as when the sudden postponement of the 
King's coronation was announced. 

Be the character of the news which it conveys 
gay or sad, it is not difficult for the regular 
newspaper reader who has noticed the varying 
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tones of leading articles, introductions, and 
head-lines in his favourite journal to know when 
its conductors are pleased with themselves. He 
may at times be quite certain that they are hugely 
delighted at the course of events, even though 
they announce some unfortunate circumstance 
" with the deepest regret." Perhaps the contents 
placards sometimes tell more than even the 

Eapers themselves on this point, though they 
ave so many fewer words to do it in. If a 
newspaper is supremely pleased with itself, it is 
with the utmost difficulty that it exercises self- 
restraint when the time comes for the preparation 
of these contents bills. Individual writers must 
disguise their feelings ; but it is as hard a thing 
for a newspaper as a whole to affect to be light- 
hearted when it is not, as it is for the most ordinary 
man in the street. 

Now and again some peculiar contents bills are 
worked off on the little machine which is kept for 
the purpose. On one occasion a leading Radical 
journal indulged in a poetically fanciful placard 
concerning the result of an interesting election in 
which Mr. John Morley had triumphed over 
Mr. Ralli in the following terms : " Morley *s in ; 
Rallies out; Morley 's Rally's Ralli's Rout," four 
lines in verse form being made of it. At another 
time an odd-looking contents bill was circulated 
by an evening newspaper when the late Dr. 
Parker had been preaching his Thursday mid- 
day sermon at the City Temple, and had been 
indulging in language of the strongest description 
concerning the Sultan of Turkey, who was doing 
his worst at that time. The worthy divine 
used a very big D in his pulpit, as a form of 
condemnation of his Sultanic Majesty. In 
striking letters the newspaper issued a placard 
bearing the words ** Sich Langwidge." However, 
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as a general rule, it is felt in newspaper o£Bces 
that the public do not like tricks being played 
with the placards. Let them have huge letters and 
only two or three words if you like, and let them 
be as lighthearted or as sensational as is desired. 
But no nonsense. What is a fine joke when 
told in a couple of lines of bourgeois type in the 
ordinary columns is a very sickly thing when 
viewed in six-inch letters on the edge of the 
pavement. 

But many most sober people are inclined to 
freakishness when the sun is shining, and there 
are some very human persons in the land of the 
Press. 

The day of rest for the working journalist is not 
Sunday, as it is for other mortals, Sunday, indeed, 
is commonly as busy a day with him as any other. 
Saturday is the off day, and it must be big news 
that will bring the average working journalist to 
the grindstone then. If for any special reason 
there should be great excitement in town, causing 
the streets to be thronged with people, and great 
events are moving, it is possible that a few 
grumbling reporters and special descriptive men 
are taken away from their resting and recreation 
quarters; but there is a general disposition to 
spare them, and the thing that would have 
required three men on Friday is worked oflf with 
one on Saturday, and that one is allowed much 
license in the use he may make of the convenient 
Sunday papers which are out with all the news 
before the time for the writing of his copy has 
come. And, this convenience apart, it is wonderful 
what the man who has an unwelcome engagement 
thrust upon him on a Saturday can do in the way 
of a quick disposal of it. 

The old traditions have it that the journalists, 
in times of peace and quietness, used to spend 
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their leisure in the taverns in the Street and the 
alleys leading from the Street. Whatever may 
have been the truth of that, it is certain that an 
editor in want of a journalist in these days would 
never expect to find one there, and would fail to 
do so if he did. Some might be found in the 
Press Club or the Savage or the National Liberal, 
others at home, and a large third section, which 
is constantly growing and which trusts the wise 
maxim of the healthy body for the healthy mind, 
might be discovered at the Gallery Tennis Club, 
or playing cricket for paper against paper, or 
taking part in some competition or other in con- 
nection with the London Press Golfing Society. 
There is really very much to do on this day of 
rest. Some of the men of the Street, who are tired 
of always teaching other people how to manage 
their anairs, assemble at the head-quarters of the 
Institute of Journalists in Tudor Street and spend 
their afternoons in long debate upon their own« 
And there are yet others who choose to work a 
little more on the seventh day of the Street 
calendar. It usually happens that this little extra 
work is the most remunerative of all, and it is the 
change of labour which is as good as play. It is 
wonderful what great things some men of the 
Street have done in what were their appointed 
hours of ease, and Providence seems to have a 
way of seeking them out for favours at such 
times. 

The other night I was driving home in the com- 
pany of the London correspondent of one of the 
big provincial dailies, and, holidays being at the 
moment a topical theme for discussion, my friend 
was led to the observation that he would as soon 
think of going away without his pyjamas as 
without a book of telegraph passes — cheque-like 
slips of paper which enable a telegram to be sent 
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to the newspapers named on them without any 
prepayment, a bill being sent in by the G.P.O. 
afterwards. Why ? Because he had not been on 
a holiday for the last eleven years without some 
really big scoop coming his way. He did not ask 
for it, he did not want it, but it just came, and he 
would be too much ashamed to return to the 
Street if he did not avail himself of it to the full 
when it did come. The only fault he had to find 
with these holiday scoops of his was that they 
were for the most part of a gloomy character and 
not at all suggestive of the sunny side of life. If 
he had his choice, he would like to come across a 
royal elopement or something of that kind when 
he was enjoying his dolce far niente ; but there, of 
course beggars must not be choosers. 

So he had to put up with tragedies when on his 
holiday, but he said he had made heaps of money 
out of them. Twice the train in which he was 
travelling had been wrecked. One time he had 
tried to obtain the corner seat in his compartment 
and just failed. Before the journey was finished 
there was an awful crash — this was a winter holiday 
and it was foggy — and the compartment shut up 
like a concertina as the result of the collision that 
had taken place. However, the only man who 
was killed in this compartment was the man in 
the corner seat, whose head had been split by 
contact with the corner window ledge. The jour- 
nalist was sitting next to him, and after assisting 
in the work of rescue he began to write five 
columns. 

Another year this same man was at Llanberis, 
and on a Sunday he went up Snowdon. It was a 
nasty-looking day, and before he and his friends 
reached the top a storm came on, and as they 
scaled the summit the lightning began to play 
about. Up from the other side at the same time 
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came another solitary person. - Everybody was 
wet through, and they went into the hut to dry 
themselves as best they could. The man who had 
come from the other side stepped forth to watch 
the display of the heavens in their anger, and, 
almost in an ecstacy of admiration for the 
magnificence of it all, he exclaimed, " I am 
satisfied at last ! I have been coming up Snowdon 
for these fifteen years, hoping every time I should 
see a thunderstorm from the top, but have always 
been disappointed until now! It is glor ** 

But at that moment there was another terrible 
crash. The glass of the hut windows was 
shattered, the huge mountain seemed to quiver, 
and the men fell down, their cheeks pale with 
shock. Presently they all rose — all but one, and 
he never rose again. The man who was joyful in 
the fact that for the first time in his life he had 
seen Snowdon in her tantrums had been struck 
by a thunderbolt as he was giving expression to 
that joy. The London correspondent and his 
friends, feeling dread for this evidence of the 
mightiness of Nature, hurried down the mountain 
side, and told those whom it concerned of the 
awful thing that had taken place. For a while 
the man was superior to the journalist, but then 
at last the instinct of the Street assumed the 
ascendency again, the village postmaster was 
persuaded for a consideration to set his telegraph 
machine working, and the rest of the night was 
spent in telling the world of what had taken 
place. These are the things for which this 
holiday-making Fleet Streeter at all events pre- 
pares himself when he goes away. 

However, these stories have been by the way, 
though they bring us back to the sentiments 
expressed at the beginning of this chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LITTLE IRONIES. 

It may have seemed that life as it is lived in 
Newspaper Land is one long experience of joyous 
excitement. The great journalists, it is said — 
and it is no doubt true — ^have their fingers on the 
public pulse. They count the beats, and they 
provide in the matter of articles and news all that 
is just wanted at the moment. They, and the 
lesser journalists with them, pass a privileged 
existence behind the scenes of the great world 
drama. They know when the plots of Govern- 
ments are in the making; they are in the confi- 
dence of Ministers of State. They are told in 
advance the intentions of royalty. They attend 
as guests the most impressive and exclusive 
functions. The managers of theatres beg of them 
to accept stalls for first-nights. They travel in 
special trains, sail at times in privately-chartered 
ships, live on the fat of the land, and drink 
nothing but champagne, at other people's expense. 
And then they write about all that they have seen 
and heard, and do so with the pleasing sensation 
that thousands and tens of thousands of people 
will in a few hours be fastened with interest upon 
what they have written, their own individual 
work. It is all so great and so exhilarating ! 

That is the outside view. But there is another 
picture, and readers of newspapers should look 
at it that they may know the nature of a few 
of the trials, the annoyances, and the sacri- 
fices that have to be endured by those who 
work for them in this capacity. Some sombre 
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colours have been employed in the painting of 
this picture. 

The real fact of the matter is that life in Fleet 
Street is, after all, in a large proportion of cases, 
just one long contradiction. The workers in it do 
not so often say one thing and mean another; 
but the circumstances of life are for them so often 
different from those which they are called upon 
to describe with a simulated enthusiasm as of 
intimate personal association, as to make the 
contrast the very perfection of the irony of human 
existence. 

A few years ago there was a certain capable 
journalist serving in the capacity of assistant 
editor of a provincial evening newspaper. He 
was a hard-working, genial, and highly conscien- 
tious man, and he had a wife and family. 

Things suddenly went wrong in his office and 
he left. Failing to find another berth, his small 
stock of savings dribbled away, and in desperation 
he straggled, faint at heart and ill in body, to 
Fleet Street to try his luck at ** outside lining,** 
that is, doing odd and usually uncommissioned 
jobs for diflferent papers on the offchance of getting 
a little of his copy used now and again, and 
being paid for it at so much a line. This is often 
the last straw at which the drowning journalist 
clutches, for the work is the most precarious 
imaginable. A man who is not known — and the 
men who come up suddenly and spasmodically in 
this manner never are known — to the sub-editors 
who handle his copy may work desperately hard 
from eight o'clock in the morning until two the 
next and earn not a single farthing; nay, more, 
he may have the same experience on seven days 
of the week. 

The man of whom we are speaking shared that 
fate. Sometimes he earned a few shillings with a 
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paragraph about a wedding or an accident that 
had not been ** covered *' by the regular staff of 
the paper ; but he could not make enough money 
to pay for his garret lodgings and his meagre 
food, and his family at home were starving. 
Winter came on, and his health, already faihng, 
fell to pieces. Consumption seized him ; but still 
he struggled on with his paragraphs about 
weddings, funerals, fires, and football matches. 
By Christmas Eve he was very ill, and could not 
leave his garret. So he wrote a Christmas sketch 
depicting the peculiar enjoyment of life at the* 
moment in the London streets and homes. It 
was beautifully done ; it breathed of Yuletide 
happiness and joy, of peace and goodwill, of 
smiling faces and cheering words. 

He got somebody to run round with it to one 
of the newspaper offices, and then he wrote two 
letters, one to his wife and another to a friend. 
And after that he never wrote another line, for 
two or three days later he was dead. The 
Christmas sketch, scintillating with human happi- 
ness, which was printed on Christmas morning, 
and which earned far more money for him than 
anything he had ever written in London before, 
was the last copy he ever penned. 

Such was one of the tragedies of Newspaper 
Land, and there have been many like it ; so the 
outside reader need not be surprised any more 
when he is told that there is such a spirit of free- 
masonry existing amongst journalists as is not to 
be found in any other profession. There is need 
of it, and there is no room for malice-bearing. 
Editors and reporters alike resort to desperate 
measures to score over their rivals, as we have 
seen ; but in private, and when their papers have 
gone to press, they speak and act kindly to each 
other. 
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About the ugliest personality of the Eatanswill 
order that one has ever seen in print was per- 
petrated in a provincial town where there are two 
evening papers. One of them engaged a new 

^ editor, and the latter was foolish enough, on his 
arrival, to have painted on the sign outside the 
office the words ** Managing Editor — Mr. White 
Black." He did not know his rival then. The 

I latter immediatelv came out with some scathing 
comments upon this lapse of journalistic decorum, 
and wound them up with the remark that "the 

^ higher a monkey climbs the more he shows his 
appendage.** Yet these editors were afterwards 
not bad friends, and at a later date he who had 
been likened to the monkey wrote a leading article 
in strong praise of the public policy and record 
of the other. 

Journalism, it must be realised, is not a closed 
profession, and this fact and modern conditions 
have practically brought about the abolition of all 
security of tenure. There will be more ups and 
downs in the Street in the future than ever there 
have been in the past— and they have been 
frequent enough in the past. It would amaze the 
readers if they knew how often the editorship of 
their favourite paper changes hands. The editor 
to-day may be a reporter next week, and a 
reporter may have been exalted to his seat. It 
would be hard to think of another sphere of 
human labour where the rule of the survival of 
the fittest is so swiftly and mercilessly — and some- 
times unjustly — applied. One picks out from 
hundreds of like cases that of a clever journalist 
who was paid ;^i,ooo a year, and whose special 
function it was to organise in London the whole 
of the interesting news of Europe and transmit 
it each day to an American journal. One day his 
editor, who was holidaying in San Francisco, took 
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the trouble to send him a cabled message from 
there complaining that an account of some small 
event that had happened at Wiirtemberg had 
been missed, and demanding an explanation. 
Righteously incensed, the man in London was led 
to cable back the answer : " I can't be expected 
to cover Europe from the top of a penny bus." 

Swift as the ocean wires could send it came a 
second message from 'Frisco: "You can climb 
down from that penny bus." That is just the 
simple way they have in Fleet Street of discharg- 
ing men who are important enough to earn ;^i,ooo 
a year. The next day the place of the retiring 
correspondent was taken by another man, who 
was said to have dined at a tea-shop the previous 
evening. 

Such is the sense of aggravation that old 
and honoured journalistic hands sometimes ex- 
perience in this way that they are led to ask 
themselves, with very good reason, whether it 
always pays in the commercial sense to be 
possessed of a high conscience. In an important 
provincial centre there was raging not long ago a 
very hot dispute on a great public question, and 
the local papers, as they usually do, took sides. 
One editor threw his whole soul into the argu- 
ment, honestly believing that the cause he 
championed was the only right one. One week 
he laid down in a leading article what he called 
the gospel of his paper, and wound up a series of 
impassioned sentences with the remark : " These 
and these only are the views that will ever be 

supported by the News" He had left out of 

reckoning the fact that in many worldly engage- 
ments riches seem to carry more big guns than 
principle. The other side felt that they were 
losing, and in frantic haste collected all the 
money they could, bought the N$ws from its 
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proprietors, and installed a new editor, who, in 
the very next number, and using the usual 
editorial << we," and saying nothing about the 
change that had been made, retracted every 
word that had been written before, and began 
enthusiastically to advocate the reverse policy. 

Those who live in Fleet Street must then be 
forgiven if they sometimes say that what they lack 
is a guardian angel. In despondent moments they 
ivill tell stories of how journalists have laid down 
their lives for their papers — or offered to — and even 
then were baulked of the sought-for reward. The 
standard tale that they relate in this connection 
is of American origin, but the names of the papers 
are quoted and it is said to be true* 

An editor had had a run of very bad luck, and 
his spirits were at a low ebb. So he decided to 
<a»nmit suicide. The old Adam was uppermost 
towards the close. The tragedy would create a 
sensation in the town, and he made up his mind 
that of this at least his own paper should have 
the exclusive benefit. So he wrote fifty or sixty 
pages of exciting copy, in which he gave a full 
statement of the why and wherefore of the deed, 
and when he had finished he watched the clock 
until he had satisfied himself that the opposition 
sheet had gone to press. Then he sent his copy 
in to the printers and drank off a glass of poison. 

The head printer, having become aware of the 
remarkable contents of the article, rushed to the 
editor's room but found it locked. He hurried off 
for the police and a doctor, and when they all 
returned the door was broken open and the chief 
was found lying on the floor gasping for life. The 
stomach pump was applied, and eventually he 
recovered. Note what had happened in the 
meantime. The chief printer had forgotten to stop 
the type-setting of the article, and somehow or 
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Other it found its way into the paper, announcing 
the death of the editor. But the rival journal had 
heard of what had happened, and the same morning 
came out with a special edition telling the full and 
accurate story and showing that the despondent 
editor was still alive. The latter was to be forgiven 
if he decided in the bitterness of his feelings that 
never again would he attempt to make a scoop of 
his own existence. 

One of the most famous war correspondents of 
modern times, who died of fever at Ladysmith 
during the South African War, said to a Press 
friend at his bedside during his last moments, 
"This is a sideways sort of ending to it all." 
There are many sideways endings in Newspaper 
Land. 

" Here to-day and gone to-morrow. Life is full 
of pain and sorrow.*' Mr. Gilbert might have 
been thinking particularly of our Street when he 
wrote those lines. Things have a way of happen- 
ing with a snap in Newspaper Land when it is 
reconstituting or disintegrating itself. It caused 
some consternation throughout the country the 
other day when it was suddenly intimated that 
the old Standard had changed hands, and that for 
the future it would preach a difierent policy with 
regard to an important question from that which 
it had advocated in the past. But the surprise to 
its readers was as nothing to the surprise of the 
men in the Street. The journalists of all sorts 
and all emoluments who had helped to make the 
last paper which came out under the aegis of the 
old proprietorship knew nothing of the change 
until they read about it in the same issue when 
they woke up late in the morning, and the story 
was general in the Street, and without doubt well 
founded, that the old editor was innocent of the 
pending upheaval as he gave the finishing touches 
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to his leading article in the small hours of the 
night. 

And even when, more recently, the Echo died 
after a somewhat chequered career, the staff 
did not know of the extreme gravity of its case 
until the blinds were drawn on the Saturday 
night, and the old sheet had joined the majority. 
The question of life or death for it hung in the 
balance until the last moment. Somebody wanted 
to buy it, but there was a hitch as to a very few 
thousand pounds, and impulsively the proprietors 
decided that the journal should die the death at 
once, and be put out of the misery from which it 
had long been suffering. 

The unknown working journalist who never 
signs his articles and is no particular specialist 
has need to be an optimist when he is constantly 
brought face to face with such catastrophes as 
these. To his infinite credit, be it said, he accepts 
them cheerfully and sometimes even seems to see 
a humorous side of these situations, as when a 
new proprietor offered an old hand a continuance 
of his engagement on the principle of a certain 
minimum for each item of work that he engaged 
himself upon, and the journalist with a shake of 
his head said that it was impossible as his wife 
was paying sixpence more than that to her 
charwoman that very day ! 

The Press, which is so daily anxious for the 
betterment of the world in all respects, has no 
time to see to the betterment of its own people. 
This has come to be regarded as a sad truism in 
Fleet Street, although nowadays it has some 
excellent institutions of its own. Seldom in the 
columns of the daily papers do we ever read of 
the joys and sorrows of those who fill them. 
They are proud people in Newspaper Land, and 
they preserve a dignified reticence. Such is the 

12, 
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life in all its strenuousness and precariousness 
that they sometimes say that journalists should 
never marry. When they do so, they write 
nothing about it in their papers. 

Stay I Some sad notes have been struck in 
this chapter; but there shall be an amusing end. 
One great journalist did tell his readers. He was 
a very great journalist indeed, with a reputation 
spread over two continents. One day in his paper 
there appeared a signed article by himself which 
read: 

"To THE Readers of the 'Herald.' — 
Declaration of Love. — Caught at Last. — Going 
to be Married. — New Movement in Civilisation* — 
I am going to be married in a few days. The 
weather is so beautiful, times are getting so good, 
the prospects of political and moral reform so 
auspicious that I cannot resist the divine instinct 
of honest nature any longer. I cannot stop in 
my career. I must fulfil that awful destiny which 
the Almighty Father has written against my 
name in the broad letters of life — against the 
walls of Heaven. My ardent desire has been 
through life to reach the highest order of human 
excellence by the shortest possible cut. Association 
night and day, in sickness and in health, in war 
and in peace, with a woman of this highest order 
of excellence must produce some curious results 
in my heart and feelings. • • • The holy state 
of wedlock will only increase my desire to be 
still more useful." 

That really appeared in a great daily news- 
paper, and it was the editor and proprietor who 
wrote it of himself. Perhaps that is one reason 
why no other editor has ever said anything abput 
his marriage since then. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE, 

There is no intention of inflicting upon readers 
even a short summary of the history of the Press. 
It is too complicated on the one hand, and too 
deeply interesting on the other, to permit of its 
being treated in such a manner. But a momentary 
glance back to the past may help in some slight 
measure to an appreciation of the present. The 
evolution of the Press is proceeding at a much 
quicker rate in these days than ever it did 
before, and readers of newspapers in the twentieth 
century are often apt to imagine that Fleet Street 
is quite a modern institution; but in reality its 
growth has been almost tediously slow. 

Some people need to be told in the first place 
that we Britons certainly did not invent the 
newspaper — a common fallacy. So far as one 
can discover the Romans with their Acta 
Dittma were the first in the field; but it is a 
singular circumstance, about which there appears 
to be little doubt, that the Chinese were very 
soon after them, and there is published still an 
official journal going by the name of the Pekin 
Gazette^ which is more than a thousand years old. 
With all its vast experience there is nothing of 
the halfpenny methods of Fleet Street about this 
publication, and yet it is original and imique, and 
the modem journalist would tell you that if its 
methods were really practicable in London to-day 
a paper published on the same lines *' would go 
like hot cakes," for the personal journalism of the 
Chinese is of the most intimate character, and 
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every copy of the Gazette abounds in the most 
sensational and official information. Signed 
articles by the Dowager Empress, signed articles 
by the Emperor, signed reports and criticisms 
by the leading ministers and officials. O for a 
Chinese Fleet Street! 

The paper is published in three sections, one 
being the Court Journal, which is compiled and 
edited by the members of the imperial family, the 
second being devoted to the promulgation of 
Imperial decrees, and the third to the reports of 
ministers and officials. The Dowager Empress 
has herself written scores of leaders for the first 
section. In them she has deplored the lazy habits 
of the young men of the country, and demanded 
that they should cultivate the military spirit and 
practice the bearing of arms. She has given her 
readers a detailed description of the way in which 
the Emperor passes his days, and has suggested im- 
provements upon his imperial Majesty's scheme 
of life. She has constantly thrown out hints to 
ministers and officials, to which they have -duty 
made reply in their own section of the Gazette. 
One time she said that the Emperor was not doing 
very well in these days and needed change, and 
in the next issue the man who attends to 
these things announced that they had provided 
for him a cottage in the country, or the Chinese 
equivalent of such a favourite retreat. Another 
day she intimates that she has had her eye 
upon the goings on in a certain province, and 
thinks that something ought to be done ; and the 
next number contains a signed article by the 
Governor, in which he states that he has made 
all the necessary investigations and has duly 
carried out a large number of executions. 

The paper is unique in all its methods. To an 
author at Pekin who sent it a manuscript, a note 
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was sent with the rejected a'rticle which read as 
follows : — " Illustrious Brother of the Sun and of 
the Moon, — We have perused your manuscript 
with celestial delight. By the bones of our 
ancestors, we swear that we have never met a 
masterpiece like it. If we publish it, H.M. the 
Emperor will command us to take it as a criterion, 
and to print nothing that does not equal it. Since 
that could never be possible in ten thousand years, 
we return your manuscript, trembling and asking 
your mercy seventeen thousand times. Lo! my 
head is at your feet and I am the slave of your 
slave.*' 

The up-to-date editors and proprietors in Fleet 
Street watch every move of the American and Con- 
tinental Press as a cat watches mice, and seize upon 
and adapt for their own purpose any new idea in 
journalism which they think is worth adapting. 
Our halfpenny papers are not purely or even half 
English in idea, as nine out of every ten of their 
readers imagine them to be. They are one-third 
American and one- third French ; so perhaps it is 
as well for the peace of mind of these editors that 
they do not include a knowledge of Chinese 
among their many accomplishments, and that 
the Pekin Gazette does not come in with the other 
exchanges. 

However, leaving this ancient sheet out of the 
question, we do not appear to have been the first 
in the field in the modern, or rather the mediaeval 
era, for it is held that the Notizie Scritte^ which 
was published at Venice in the sixteenth century, 
written and not printed, was the first of the news- 
papers proper. It was not sold in the ordinary 
course, but was to be perused in certain parts of 
the city, a small charge being made for the 
privilege. Almost simultaneously, however, the 
custom or business was commenced in London of 
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metropolitan persons writing to country residents 
news letters containing the leading items of Court 
and market intelligence and the gossip of the 
streets and coffee-houses; and, in passing, it is 
interesting to notice how the term " News Letter," 
thus orginated, still survives as the title of one or 
two very old-established country papers, and in 
a modified form appears as the heading of a 
regular feature of most of the provincial dailies — 
the «* London Letter/' The «* London Letter,'' 
in idea and contents, is indeed almost precisely 
what the old written news letters used to be. 

At last, in 1622, one of the more enterprising 
of these letter- writers bethought himself of saving 
much time and trouble and greatly increasing his 
business by having his letter printed, and he 
called it The Certaine News of the Present Week. 
This was undoubtedly our first English printed 
newspaper, but it did not for long enjoy the field 
alone, being immediately joined by many others, 
and no sooner were there two of them than news- 
paper rivalry commenced without a moment's 
delay, and journalism of the Eatanswill type was 
the order of the day. Papers were started with 
the sole idea of doing damage to others. The 
Parliamentary Kite was attacked by The ParliO' 
mewtary Scout, the Man in the Moon by the Secret 
Owly and the Weekly Discoverer by the Discoverer 
Stripped Naked, 

The first English daily journal was the Post Boy ^ 
but it died only three days after its birth in 1695. 
Seven years later, when there was a great demand 
for news of Marlborough's campaign, the Daily 
Courant, started by Elizabeth Mallet, came on the 
scene and succeeded in establishing itself. Thus 
we have the striking fact, which should be of 
service to those who are maintaining the right of 
admission of the lady to Fleet Street, that this 
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first of our regular dailies was conducted by 
a member of the more nufnerous sex. The 
imprint indicated that the Courani was published 
'* against the ditch at Fleet Bridge/' from which 
it is conjectured that the site must have been very 
near to the present office of The Tifnes, It con- 
sisted of a single page of two columns, professing 
solely to give the foreign news, and one of its 
features which readers of this volume must surely 
regard as a little remarkable when they come to 
peruse a certain editorial prophecy near the end 
of this chapter, was that the paper assured its 
readers that it would not take upon itself to give 
any comments of its own, << supposing other 
people to have sense enough to make reflections 
for themselves." 

-Then the papers increased in number, variety, 
and in strength. The stamp tax, first a penny and 
then gradually increasing to fourpence, was put 
upon them, the war against the Press and the 
shrill cry for its freedom were commenced, and 
there was the amazing spectacle presented of a 
copy of the North Briton being burnt bv the 
common hangman in front of the Royal Exchange 
because the editor in his article had accused the 
king of telling a lie from the throne. We may 
judge of the editorial boldness of the period by an 
extract from the issue of April 23rd, 1763, which 
brought about the degradation of the journal in 
which it was printed : <* This week has given the 
public the most abandoned instance of ministerial 
effrontery ever attempted to be imposed on man- 
kinds The Ministers' speech of last Tuesday is 
not to be paralleled in the annals of this country. 
I am in doubt whether the imposition is greater 
on the sovereign or on the nation. Every friend 
of his country must lament that a prince of so 
many great and amiable qualities, whom England 
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truly reveres, can be brought to give the sanction 
of his sacred name to the most odious measures, 
and to the most unjustifiable public declarations 
from a throne ever renowned for truth, honour, 
and unsullied virtue." 

When at last the Stamp Act was repealed the 
price of newspapers generally remained at four- 
pence, until a number of penny ones came out 
one after the other. It is generally accepted that 
Mr. Finlay, of Edinburgh, was the father of the 
penny newspaper, and the paper which he started 
in 1854, containing nothing but war news, yielded 
him a profit of a hundred guineas a week. Such 
was the demand for his journal, containing all the 
very latest news from the Crimea, that the public 
surged round his publishing office from morning 
until night clamouring for the copies as soon as 
they came from the press, and the obstruction in 
the street was so great that the police had to 
interfere. The circulation of the paper soon went 
far beyond Edinburgh, but when at last Finlay 
was threatened by the authorities for selling an 
unstamped paper (the Act had not yet been 
repealed), and not having the means to defend 
himself in the law courts on the point that his 
paper was not a newspaper in the general accept- 
ance of the term, he put on the- stamp, increased, 
the price to twopence, changed the name to the 
Northern Telegraph, and soon ceased to be a news- 
paper proprietor, for the changes killed the sale, 
as such changes frequently do even in these days. 

The increase in the extent and the power of 
the Press as it was at this time had, however, 
only been made possible by a discovery which 
had taken place long before. It is not always 
sufficiently realised that, like the railways and 
the steamboats and many others of the most 
striking features of our modern civilisation to 
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which we have in these days become so much 
accustomed that we regard them as common- 
place, the newspaper as it is belched forth from 
Fleet Street to-day in its millions at a time was 
only made possible by the discovery of the power 
of steam and its application to printing works. 
And in this matter it must be regarded as a 
happy coincidence that the newspaper which is 
now regarded as the chief was the first to make 
this application — first in the world. The story 
of how The Times came to print by steam is a 
romance in itself. Up to then the making of the 
daily impression was a weary and disappointing 
business — disappointing because it constantly, 
happened that the news which was so fresh and 
crisp and bright when it appeared in type was 
stale and fiat by the time the men who turned 
the handles had finished the edition. Two or 
three hundred papers an hour were the most that 
could be produced by a good hand machine, with 
one man to ink the type and an assistant to work 
the press. 

Some years before The Times went forward with 
the idea a man named Nicholson had obtained a 
patent for a steam printing machine that was in 
many respects very similar in conception to that 
which was first put into actual practice, but it 
does not appear that he ever did more than 
formulate the idea or construct a small working 
model. A matter of a dozen years later, when 
the second of the John Walters was in command 
of The Times — his management beginning in 1803 
— the problem of quicker printing was grappled 
with in earnest. The Times at that time had a 
circulation of about three or four thousand copies 
a day, and it took many hours to print them. 
Mr. Walters determined that by hook or by crook 
the paper should be turned off the machines at 
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a vastly quicker rate, and whilst his mind was 
concentrated on these necessities he learned that 
one of his own workmen, a very intelligent fellow 
named Thomas Martyn, had got many ideas on 
the subject and possessed an inventive capacity 
of no mean order. As a matter of fact Martyn 
had made a model of a self-acting machine for 
working the press, and when he showed it to 
\ Mr. Walters the latter gave him every possible 
encouragement to go forward with his ideas, even 
to the point of supplying him with a sum of 
money for the purchase of whatever he might 
require. The scheme, however, collapsed in a 
rather pitiful manner. The pressmen heard of 
what was going forwaird, and realising from their 
own narrow point of view that Martyn's inven- 
tiveness threatened their future labour, they made 
things so uncomfortable for him that he was ia 
fear for his life. 

So the idea was allowed to drop, but Mr. Walter 
had no intention of abandoning it permanently* 
He encouraged inventors everywlsiere, and The^ 
Times becoming a very good paying property, he 
gave them substantial assistance. At last, in 
1814, a man named Konig took out a patent for a 
printing machine, and Mr. Walter gave it a trial , 
though he was so much impressed by the hostility 
of his hand-workers that he did so not in The 
Times office, but in some adjoining premises. 
Here K5nig and his assistant Bauer worked ia 
seclusion for many months, until at last it was 
felt that the invention had been so far perfected 
as to warrant its practical application. It waa 
decided that the great epoch-making experiment 
should be made in the early morning of November 
29th, 1814. 

Mr. Walter's biographer wrote that the night 
on which this curious machine was first brought 
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into use in its new abode was one of great 
anxiety and even alarm. The suspicious press- 
men had threatened destruction to anyone whose 
inventions might suspend their employment — 
"destruction to him and his traps." They were 
directed to wait for expected news from the 
Continent, but about six o'clock in the morning 
Mr. Walter made a dramatic entry into the 
press-room with a paper in his hands, and 
astonished the men by quietly remarking that 
they would not be wanted any more that day, as 
The Times was already printed by steam ; that 
they would be unwise to attempt any violence, 
as precautions had already been taken for its 
immediate suppression, but that if they were 
peaceable each man's wages should be continued 
until he could get other suitable employments 
Ihen he distributed among them several copies 
of the newly-printed paper, the leading article in 
which gave an explanation of the process by 
which this striking departure had been accom- 
plished, and animadverted on all that it meant 
to newspaperdom and civilisation in general. 

The increase in the number of papers in the last 
hundred years has been amazing. A little more 
than a century ago there were only fifty newspapers 
published in England, eight in Scotland, and three 
in Ireland, giving a total for the United King- 
dom of sixty-one. When the nineteenth century 
dawned, the Morning Post, the Morning Chronicle^ 
and The Times were the chief daily journals, 
fivepence being charged for the two first-named 
and sixpence-halfpenny for The Times, although it 
consisted of only two sheets. More than twenty 
years ago the number of journals published in the 
kingdom passed the second thousand, over four 
hundred belonging to London, and now a recent 
census showed that the number was 2,547, of 
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which London claimed 550. On this recent date 
no fewer than 196 papers were published daily in 
England. 

The birth rate being so large as it is, it almost 
necessarily follows that the death rate is cor- 
respondingly heavy, for we are as far away as 
ever from discovering the secret of perpetual life 
in Fleet Street ; indeed, the strain of life and the 
diseases so increase that the new-born journal is 
more seriously threatened than were its grand- 
fathers, and too often it succumbs in its cradle. 
So there is something sad in a contemplation of 
the Fleet Street mortality. In one recent year no 
fewer than 170 journals died the death. Of these 
sixty-one were London dailies and weeklies, four- 
teen were suburbans, seventy were provincials, 
and the remainder belonged to the magazine 
section. But the Street has learned to view with 
calm indifference these signs of the transitoriness 
of all things human and printed. When a brother 
journal dies there are no tears shed ; the prevail- 
ing sentiment is that now in this filled-up world 
there is more food for the living to live upon. So 
the ranks close up, and with a brief par the next 
morning in the sheets that survive, the dead are 
for ever dismissed. 

In these days of upheavals and combinations 
nobody can tell with any power of conviction 
what the future is likely to have in store for 
the Street and its provincial environs ; only this 
can be said that the papers, despite all risks, are 
sure to increase in number; as to their future 
character it is hardly to be guessed in the present 
crisis, but it is a matter upon which the public 
and the journalistic imagination at various times 
likes to play. 

I asked a few editors of mark to tell me what 
they imagined the newspapers would be like in 
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twenty years from now. They were editors 
engaged in widely varying sorts of newspaper 
journalism, and though their opinions are interest- 
ing enough, their differences show how impossible 
it is for Fleet Street to tell what the morrow will 
bring forth for it. Considering the number of 
upheavals that there have been in the quarter of 
late it is perhaps just as well for its peace of mind. 

Lord Glenesk, one of the most brilliant men 
of the old school of journalists, who started his 
journalistic career by working with desperate 
energy as the Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Postf which paper has for long been his own 
property, wrote to me that it was very hard to 
prophesy about the future of daily journalism in 
this country, but he had no doubt that twenty 
years ahead the Press would be true to its great 
mission and embody news, that it would reflect 
as in a mirror, and that above all it would lead 
opinion. " Above all lead opinion." Of course 
the Morning Post is one of those old-established 
journals — which have nevertheless kept abreast 
with the times in an enlightened manner — ^round 
the name of which fine traditions cluster, and it 
would be a sad day for it when it did not aspire 
to lead the people. But one cannot help pondering 
upon this fervent prayer, and then bringing into 
sharp contrast with it the belief and the hope of 
the new school of proprietors and editors, brimful 
of confidence in the future as they are. 

This object will be sufficiently attained if I 
quote briefly from what my friend, Mr. R. D. 
Blumenfeld, the editor of the Daily Express, wrote 
to me on one occasion. Among other things he 
pleaded for the practical editor, or rather insisted 
upon him. He would have no more of the men 
who were brought into the big seats in newspaper 
offices simply because of their social or educs^- 
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tional qualifications. " The editor of the future," 
he wrote, *<will be a journalist who knows the 
difference between a mutton quad and a turned 
rule ; can distinguish between a stereotyping room 
and a proof reader's apartment, and, first and 
foremost, knows news when he sees it — comes in 
contact with it, and when he has thus seen it has 
the ability to display it properly, so that his 
readers may be duly impressed with its value. 
How often do we now see items of vast weight 
and importance hidden away at the bottom of a 
column containing market or shipping reports, 
simply because the untrained man who had the 
making of the newspaper did not himself know 
the importance of the news item thus lost both to 
his paper and the world. Further, I am firmly 
convinced that the leading article, which has 
hitherto had a page to itself, will sink to a 
position of minor importance, and in many 
newspapers will disappear altogether, leaving 
the day's news to carry its own moral. There 
is almost daily proof that this important change 
will be made. And I may say that while I feel 
certain that the journalism of twenty years hence, 
will be instructive, self-reliant, vigorous and un- 
shakable, I am also convinced that the halfpenny 
which is now derided in some quarters will buy 
most of the important morning and evening news- 
papers of the country. The penny dailies will dis- 
appear from the newspaper world altogether, or else 
they will come down to the halfpenny standard ; 
and they will be none the worse for the change." 

And to emphasise again the complexity of the 
problem, there was Sir Edward Russell of the 
Liverpool Daily Post (or the Liverpool Daily Post and 
Mercury as it has recently become, as the result of 
one of those combinations which are the order of 
the day in the newspaper world) writing to me in 
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this strain, " I should hope there will be a reaction 
in the Press, for it is undeniable that the daily 
newspapers are sustaining a change which it 
would take too long to describe or characterise, 
but which, if it went on permanently, would 
reduce the power and the usefulness of the Press 
inGinriensely. The assumption underlying the new 
sort of newspapers, which are very popular, 
appears to be that it is enough for people to get 
the news of the world in snippets, and that they 
may be depended upon to make the right use of 
it and to come to sound conclusions without any 
considerable assistance from publicists, and even 
without any ample assistance from public speakers, 
because even reports of the utterances of the most 
eminent men are reduced to a minimum. If this 
were going to last it would be a bad outlook. But 
some day there may be a reaction. Perhaps the 
reaction will be in full and wholesome force twenty 
years hence. Of course, I recognise that many 
daily journals, both in London and in the pro- 
vinces, still continue the old traditions. If there 
is any diminution of their usefulness in so doing, 
it arises not from any decay in their ability or 
conduct, but from the preference of a rather light- 
minded age for journals of the new form." 

Finally, Mr. W. T. Stead, who knows as much 
as most people about journalism, said, <<The 
£ngHsh newspaper press twenty years hence will 
be Americanised. It will be more intelligent, 
better printed, more copiously illustrated, less 
stodgy, more enterprising. It will also be 
ashamed of published acres of uninteresting 
advertisements, for it will take pains to make 
its ^advertisement pages as interesting as any 
of the other pages in the paper." There is 
contained here ample proof that in this matter 
J^r^ Stead is a prophet to be respected greatly, 
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for when he wrote the last clause of this 
communication there was still but slight 
alteration in the advertisement scheme of the 
big journals from what it had been during the 
last fifty years; but during the last few months 
there has been a sudden and remarkable change. 
An immense ingenuity is being applied to the 
advertisement pages by specialists, and the most 
significant feature of the change that has come 
about is that even The Times has at last gone in for 
attractive display advertisements of all descriptions. 
And so with the expression of these various 
dreams and hopes of the Fleet Street that is to 
come this little volume comes to an appropriate 
termination. I wonder what old Doctor Johnson 
would think of the Street along which he loved 
to walk, if he could see it as it is to-day. As he 
and Boswell strutted along it the latter would 
remark that it Was the most cheerful scene in the 
world, .and Johnson would agree but with his in- 
evitable slight qualification. Whatever may seem 
to be the tendencies of the times in the Street to- 
day, the people will always need to remember that 
the Press is just what they make it themselves, 
and that, as they stand above the proprietors in 
controlling influence, they must in the last resort 
be held supremely responsible for what it becomes. 
So, believing in the people, one may believe also that 
the motto of the Street may now and for all time 
be stated in the lines which Joseph Story wrote — 

" Here shall the Press the People's right maintain, 
Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain ; 
Here patriot Truth her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to Religion, Liberty, and Law." 

THE END. 
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